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Chapter One 


For as long as Peter Boggs had worked for the City of New 
York’s Division of Sewer Maintenance, he had never become 
accustomed to the stench beneath the streets. Nor, had he ever 
gotten over his feelings of claustrophobia. Every time he was 
required to work below ground it was the same story. 

He stood waiting at the junction of a cross flow tunnel 
breathing as best he could through his mouth, trying to hold 
back the rising bile in his throat. The dregs of this morning’s 
hangover still hung like wisps of spider webs entwining his 
brain, and he had promised himself all day that when they 
were finished with this section of line he would get himself 
some medicine. The hair of the dog, he called it, was the only 
thing that made Boggs feel halfway like a man. 

Boggs could hear his younger partner, Marian Fascetti, 
sloshing through the water in the lower tunnel, the sound 
echoing through the dimly lit corridor. He could not under- 
stand what was taking Fascetti so long. 

“Marian. What the hell are you doing down there?’ His 
call boomed surprisingly loud. 

The sloshing stopped, but there was no answer. 

Boggs nervously ran his hand through his shock of gray 
hair and shifted his bulk from one foot to the other. He 
pointed his flashlight down the narrow cross flow tube that 
led to the branch of the crosstown storm sewer eleven feet 
below. 

He was about to shout again, when Fascetti’s flashlight 
beam danced along the tunnel’s walls, and his young friend 
came into view grinning. 

“I found the problem, I think,’ he said as he came halfway 
up the tube. ‘There’s another goddamned cave about a hundred 
yards up. 

“Come on up here,’ Boggs said. ‘We'll get back and report~ 
it, Let the maintenance crew take care of the problem.* 
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Fascetti Jaughed and shook his head. ‘For Christ’s sake — 
Peter, we’ve got another half hour before quitting. I want to 
take a better look at it. 

‘Not with me, you’re not,’ Boggs said, the bile rising up in 
his throat again. He swallowed. ‘No way in hell am I going 
down there,’ ; 

‘Suit yourself,’ Fascetti said after a moment ‘Only I’m going 
to check it out. I don’t want Wickery on my ass.” 

He turned and headed back down the slippery tunnel, and 
in a moment was gone. Boggs held his breath and he could hear 


Fascetti sloshing through the water again over the dim street — 


sounds filtering in through the open manhole cover a half a 
block away. He didn’t like this at all. His job, he knew, hung in 
the balance of Wickery’s feelings about him, and with all his 
other problems he did not want that bastard on his back. Yet 
he did not know if he could bring himself to follow Fascetti. 

The crosstown tunnel below was nearly a hundred years old. 
Jn the beginning it had been used as a storm sewer as well as 
a main waste channel. But now, since the construction of the 
city’s new system had begun, the lower tunnel was used ex- 
clusively as a storm sewer. Rain water would collect in the 
street catch basins on every block, flow down through the 
gratings into the upper collection tunnels, and from there flow 
down the cross flow tubes at infrequent intervals throughout 
the system to the main crosstown tube which in turn con- 
nected eventually to outflows along the Hudson River. 

Cave ins were a frequent occurrence in the old sections of 
the tunnel. And Boggs wanted no part of the job of inspecting 
such problems. With his luck the tunnel would collapse on him, 
burying him alive. The thought made him shudder, and goose- 
flesh rippled along his back and arms. Something else made 
him hold back, although he did not want to admit it to him- 
self. It was a common fear among oldtimers like him. An 
unspoken fear. ‘ 

But now, goddamnit, Fascetti was pushing it. Wickery would 
want not only Fascetti’s opinion, but he would want Boggs’s 

"as well. Fascetti was too young and inexperienced, which was 


one of the reasons Wickery had assigned him to work with the 
more seasoned man. 
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Boggs looked back toward the open manhole cover, and he 
could see the dim shaft of light lancing down into the tunnel. 
It looked inviting to him. He wanted to hurry back to the 
metal ladder and climb out to the street. He could wait for 
Marian in the truck. But then he sighed and shined his light 
down the incline of the cross flow tube. There was no helping 
it. 

Grabbing the metal safety rail with one hand, and shining 
his flashlight ahead of him with the other, Boggs started care- 
fully down the slippery, narrow tunnel, The walls here were 
close and damp, and Boggs cursed his own stupidity for allow- - 
ing Fascetti to maneuver him into this. Only once before in 
Boggs’s thirty-five years with the Sewage Division did he 
have to descend into the old tunnels. And he had damned 
near drowned. 

It was shortly after he had been hired by the department, ~ 
and at twenty-four he was positive he was going to set the 
world on fire and rise rapidly in a few years to become the 
Utilities Commissioner for the entire city. There was no job he 
would refuse, the more dangerous the better. 

‘There was a blockage in the main tunnel, the crew had been 
told. And with a rapidly approaching storm, the streets and 
basements throughout a huge section of Manhattan would be 
flooded unless the blockage was taken care of immediately. 

Boggs, along with seven other men, had volunteered to work 
on the tunnel, and it had already begun to rain when they de- 
scended beneath the streets. 

The main tunnel had been blocked with a lohg accumulation 
of debris and the men had to work their way to the pile with 
picks and shovels shouldered, through three feet of water. All 
the while they worked, the rain storm above grew stronger. 
As they worked up near the top of the pile of rubble, the 
water had risen below on the tunnel floor. 

When someone finally noticed that the water was more than 
six feet deep, and lapping at their heels where they worked 
near the tunnel’s roof, it was too late. i 

In the mad scramble back to the cross flow tube, three men 
were drowned, their heavy boots and other equipment sucking 
them under and holding them down. f 
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Water was flowing down the'cross tube in a torrent. leaving 
only a few inches of air space near the roof of the narrow 
passageway. 

Boggs remembered that nightmarish day now, clawing his 
way up the crosstube; fighting for dir, and then making his 
way somehow to the manhole cover, water pouring down like 
a waterfall. 

Boggs and one other man were the only two to come out of 
that alive. Much later, after the storm had passed and the 
water in the tunnel had finally subsided, only three of the six 
bodies were ever found. The others presumably had washed 
out to the Hudson River, and from there simply disappeared. 

From that time, Boggs had vowed, after dozens of night- 
mares, that he really didn’t give a damn about someday running 
the entire division. He would do his job each day, and after 
that he would forget it as best he could. But his job, he told 
himself, would never include going down into the lower tunnels 
again. Especially not in the older sections. 


He had been successful at this. Most of his work over the 


years had consisted of cleaning street catch basins of debris; 
a lowly job, but a safe one. Only now he had gotten too smart 
and had been made an inspector somehow. Now he was 
screwed. Because of the shortage of trained men, not .even 
his drinking problem had stopped his promotion. He was too 
experienced, 

Boggs stepped down out of the narrow cross tube into the 
main sewer ‘tunnel which was fully fifteen feet in diameter, 
A few lights had been strung up but most of the bulbs had long 
since burned out, leaving the tunnel in almost complete dark- 
ness. Boggs was aware immediately of the tremendous age 
of the walls and ceiling which curved and gleamed overhead. 
The feeling was oppressive; it seemed as if the space surround- 
ing him was pulsating; all the while millions of tons of rocks 
and earth pressed downward, threatening at any moment to 
fall in, burying him; pressing him to nothing; squeezing the 
breath and life out of his frail body. 

Boggs was sweating despite the damp, fetid chill of the air 
and his hand shook as he shined his light down the long tube. 
The beam of light ended a few yards away, the tunnel re- 
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ducing itself to a small circle of blackness at some indefinable 
distance. 

There was no sign of Fascetti, so Boggs stepped out into the 
middle of the tunnel in about six inches of water and shined 
his light in the other direction. At first he saw nothing, and 
he was about to call, when he spotted a dim flash of light at 
least a hundred yards away. 

Fascetti’s voice came to him hollow, but almost muffied by 
the distance, and Boggs started forward. He did not like this 
at all, Each step away from his cross tube exit to the surface - 
made it seem like he was purposely burying himself. Again 
4 wave of goosefiesh crossed his back and arms. f 

A skittering behind Boggs made him stop and snap around, 
his light flashing for a moment on a sleek, dark brown furry 
body, that disappeared as fast as he had seen it. 

After a long moment searching with his light for the rat, 
Boggs turned and continued toward Fascetti’s light. 

A hundred yards down the tunnel water was slowly seeping 
in from the collapsed walls and ceiling, that had formed a huge 
pile of rubble to the ceiling. Dirt, rocks and what appeared to 
be huge creosoted wooden beams had fallen in a tangled heap 
completely blocking the passageway. Near the top of the pile, 
however, a small crawl space had been formed between two 
jagged chunks of concrete through which a light flashed and 
bobbed. 

Once again Boggs was about to call Fascetti’s name, when 
his young partner appeared through the triangular opening. 

‘It’s like a dam, Pete,’ Fascetti said, his voice suddenly close, 

‘Let’s get the hell out of here,’ Boggs said looking up where 
Fascetti’s head and shoulders emerged from the opening, and 
he could almost hear the whine in his voice, 

‘Tm going back through,’ Fascetti insisted. ‘There’s got to be 
another blockage down tunnel. Has to be at least six feet of 
water backed up. It’s almost up to the old access ledge.’ 

“Goddamnit Marian, I said let’s get the hell out of here. 
Leave this for the maintenance crew,’ Boggs said. He turned 
and flashed his light the way he had come, and for a moment 
he almost panicked because his light was not penetrating the 
darkness all the way back to the downtube. 
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‘Go on up, if you want,’ Fascetti said, still good naturedly. 
‘I’m going back through and see if I can find the second pile 
up. If it’s not there within a hundred yards or so, I'll be back, 

Boggs was about to protest again, but Fascetti cut him off. 

‘Buy you a beer afterwards,’ and then he was gone and — 
Boggs was alone once more. 

The silence at first seemed complete, but then as Boggs stood 
rooted indecisively to his spot, he became aware of the sounds 
nearly always present in a sewer tunnel beneath a great city. 
Somewhere in the far distance he could hear a dull rumbling 
that -he easily identified as a subway train somewhere to the 
left and above. It probably was the Lexington’ Station at 
Fifty-first which was not too far away. Then he could hear 
the sound of water seeping through the walls, and falling from 

_ the ceiling, Finally, he was sure he could hear his own heart- 
beat over his labored breathing, 

He did not like this at all. Not one bit. 

Boggs started up the steep incline of the pile of rubble, 
banging his shins and scraping his hands. At the top he poked 
his head and shoulders through the opening, shining the flash- 
light ahead, 

He could see Fascetti’s light bobbing along the side of the 
tunnel about thirty or forty yards away. Directly beneath him, 
the rubble sloped gently down in a series of what seemed 
almost like steps, ending in the flat surface of the dark, brackish 
water. The water level, as Fascetti had said, was only a few 
inches below the eighteen-inch wide concrete ledge built along 
one side of the tunnel. The ledge was used for tunnel inspec- 
tions when the lines were partially filled with water, as they 
were now. . 

Boggs decided not to push all the way through, and instead 
let his body relax against the soft dirt beneath him, his arm 
with the flashlight resting on a large rock. The tunnel seemed 
greatly diminished in size because of the volume of water 
backed up in it and his light did not penetrate the complete 
darkness for more than ten or fifteen yards. Although he was 
not able to see Fascetti he could see his light much farther 
away, but stationary now. 

Tt seemed like Boggs had lain in this position for hours, 
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watching Fascetti’s unmoving light, when a large splash echoed 
through the tunnel. He stiffened, shining his light futilely in 
that direction. 

‘Marian?’ He called out, but the word caught in his throat. 
*Marian?’ He called out, much louder this time. 

There was no answer, but Fascetti’s light bobbed wildly 
along the tunnel walls in the distance. 

‘What the hell...’ Boggs started to say, but he was cut 
off by a high pitched scream that shattered the silence, boom- 
ing and echoing through the tunnel. 

‘My God!’ Boggs shouted, and he started to push through 
the opening, Fascetti’s light still waving wildly and coming 
his way. 

‘Jesus . . . Mother of God...’ It was Fascetti’s terrified, 
high pitched, cracked voice. 

‘Marian!’ Boggs screamed, stopping where he was, half- 
way through the opening. Then his light caught the running 
figure of his partner on the ledge as something huge and gleam- 
ing rose up from the water, smashing Fascetti off his feet and 
into the water about ten yards fromthe cave in. 

Boggs half kneeled and half lay, motionless as his light 
caught Fascetti’s white face as it surfaced from the black water 
less than ten feet away. For a moment it seemed as if his 
friend was about to say something, his mouth opened wide. 
But blood suddenly gushed from his mouth, nose, eyes and 
ears and he was violently spun around and pulled under, the 
water boiling and alive, In the next instant Fascetti’s body 
raised high out of the water in the mouth of the gigantic 
reptilian creature, and kept going up and up, to touch the 
ceiling and then came splashing down. 

As fast as it happened it was over. Bogg’s light shone on a 
wide wake moving through the water. Little waves rippled and 
broke against the tunnel walls into the distance. Then it was 
silent again, until Boggs heard a low pitched gurgling that 
rose suddenly to a scream; and for a moment hé wondered if 
Fascetti wasn’t coming back until he realized that the scream 
was coming from his own lips as he scrambled down the caved- 
in pile of rubble and ran headlong back toward the crosstube 
exit. 
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Chapter Two 


Peter Boggs sat behind the wheel of the bright yellow Sewer 


Division pickup truck parked in the middle of Forty-seventh © 
Street between two roadblock signs, trying to catch his breath. 
The open manhole was to his left and he avoided looking at it — 


as his mind raced in a dozen different directions. His stomach 
churned and flopped threatening to make him sick at any 
moment. 
What could he do? Christ, what could anyone do now? 
Whatever it was that had taken Marian down there was huge 
beyond belief. When it rose up out of the water it had looked 


as big as a house. Maybe twenty-five or thirty feet long, at 


least. 


But it had all happened so fast. Maybe he couldn’t be sure. 


Maybe Marian had just fallen into the water and was pulled 
down when his heavy rubber boots filled with water. Maybe 
... the thought trailed off in Boggs’s mind. 

Who the hell was he trying to kid? He knew damn well what 
had taken Marian. And so would the others at the maintenance 
yatd if he told them; at least the other guys would believe him 
even if the supers wouldn’t. 

The communications radio in the truck blared, snapping 


Boggs out of his dazed convictions. “Inspector one-seyen, | 


inspector one-seven, do you read?’ 

Boggs stared at the microphone for a long moment before he 
reached out and picked it up. He took a deep breath and then 
pushed the button. ‘One-seven here, go ahead.” 

‘Who is this, Boggs?’ the radio crackled. 

*Yes sir. On Forty-seventh between Second and Third.’ 

There was a pause, then the radio voice Boggs recognized 


as Wickery’s crackled through the static again, “You're late. 


Boggs. Are you guys running into trouble?’ 
‘No, sir,’ Boggs snapped into the microphone cutting off the 
last part of Wickery’s transmission, 
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“Say again one-seven,” 

Boggs calmed down algney. ‘No sir, we're just chou it 
up now. On our way in.’ 

“Let me talk to Fascetti.’ 

Boggs sucked in his breath. What the hell could he tell him? 
It was now or never. He keyed the mike. ‘He took off. Said he 
had to get home. Said I would sign out for him.’ 

Wickery’s exasperation and anger came across clear despite 
the mid-town interference. ‘I told you guys the last time you 
pulled that crap I’d have your jobs. L want you in here right 
now. In my office, you understand?” 

Boggs was frightened, this was going all wrong, but he | 
couldn’t tell Wickery what had happened. The man would 
never believe him. ‘Marian wasn’t feeling so well, said he was 
going home to bed,’ 

*You guys been drinking already today?’ Wickery’s response 
was immediate and sharp. 

‘No, sir,’ Boggs said into the microphone. 

There was another pause. “What'd you find in the cross- 
town?’ 

Boggs hesitated just a moment. How far could he go? “Noth- 
ing,’ he said, ‘The trouble is probably up the line aways. I... 
we'll get on it first thing in the morning.’ 

‘All right Boggs, I want you in here now, T’ll call Fascetti at 
home. I don’t give a damn if he’s sick or not, He’s supposed ~ 
to sign out for himself. Now move it, mister.’ 

"Yes, sir,’ Boggs said and his hand shook badly as he 
fumbled the microphone back on its peg. 


At thirty-nine, Howard Wickery was the youngest shift super- 
visor on any part of the division in all five boroughs. The fact 
that he had held his job for two years and for the top division, 
Manhattan, was a source of pride to him. But not for his co- 
workers. 

Men like Peter Boggs who was twenty years older than 
Wickery, resented taking orders from a much younger, inex- 
perienced man. The fact that he had a college degree made it 
all the worse. 
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Tt didn’t make a bit of difference to any of them that he had 
worked almost ten years of night school to get his degree, 
while during the day he labored as a common sewer repairman 
to support his wife and three children. No, that made no dif- 
ference whatsoever to them. 


The younger men resented Wickery as well, but for a dif- 


ferent reason than the oldtimers. 

Wickery’s position made it clear to the younger men that the 
only way in which they could advance beyond inspector in the 
division was with a college degree. And not many of them 
had any stomach for ten years worth of bookwork. Things had 
changed in the division since the city had restructured every- 
thing, putting sewer maintenance under the supervision of the 
Environment Protection Agency. 

In the old days a man had merely to bust his ass for a few 
years, keeping his nose clean, not cheating too badly on the 
time clack, and raises and promotions would come. 

But now that the Washington E.P.A. bright boys had become 
involved, you almost had to have a college degree just to wipe 
your ass. Tt made na sense. 

Wickery knew all of these arguments and more, plus the 
resentment, but he was still proud of what he was doing, even 
though his job was a pain in the ass sometimes. 


He looked up Marian Fascetti’s telephone number from the © 
card file he kept on his desk, picked up his phone and dialed 


the number. : 

Ever since he had been promoted, he had gotten trouble 
from the guys who worked for him. When he was a sewer 
maintenance man he -was one of the boys in the lunchroom, 
despite his education, But now, no matter what he said or did, 
no matter what the directive he issued, no matter how innocu- 
ous the order, he received static, 

The telephone rang once, twice, three times and Fascetti’s 
wife Andrea answered. 

‘Hello?’ she said uncertainly, her voice soft and almost 

» sensuous over the line, Wickery wondered how in the hell 
Fascetti had ever managed to snag such a beauty like her. 

“Mrs Fascetti, this is Howard Wickery down at the yard. Let 

me speak with Marian, would you?’ he said pleasantly. 
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‘He’s not home yet, Mr Wickery,’ she said and then a note 
of concern crept into her voice. “He isn’t at work?’ : 

Wickery smiled. He knew damn well what was going on 
now. ‘I haven’t seen him this afternoon, but he probably 

checked-out and I just missed him.’ : 

‘Is there something wrong, Mr Wickery?’ Andrea Fascetti. 
asked, definite concern in her voice now. 

‘No, no,’ Wickery said. ‘I just missed him that's all. When 
he gets home, tell him to stop in to see me in the morning. 
Nothing to worry about.’ 

"Yes, sir,’ Andrea said somewhat uncertainly. ‘He didn’t do 
anything wrong did he? I mean we can’t afford...’ she 
stopped, 

‘Don’t worry about it,’ Wickery said. ‘Just tell him to see me 
in the morning. Okay?” 

“Yes sir,’ Andrea said and Wickery hung up, é 

Wickery sat back in his chair and smiled. This was a typical 
Boggs maneuver, he was sure of it. Fascetti was young and he 
needed his job. But Boggs had stepped over the line, Even his 
promotion to supervisor hadn’t done a damn thing. Once an 
alcoholic, always an alcoholic. 

Almost as if on cue Peter Boggs pulled into the maintenance 
garage in the pickup truck and parked it in its proper slot. 

Wickery watched from the window in his office that over- 
looked the garage as the old man got out of the truck and 
hurried across to the dispatch desk where he turned in his clip- 
board and keys, and signed himself out. 

He turned and headed back across the garage toward the 
office, and watching him now Wickery was sure he had been 
drinking. His head was bent low, his face white and his walk 
unsteady. 

Boggs knocked once on the door, 

‘Come in,’ Wickery said, sitting back at his desk. 

Boggs opened the door and came in and Wickery indicated 
a chair. He sat down. 

*You wanted to see me Mr Wickery?’ Boggs said. 

For a moment Wickery was doubtful about his decision, 
there seemed to be something in Boggs’s eyes than drunken- 
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ness, but then his resolve was back, and his voice was hard an 
matter of fact. y 
“Did you sign out for Fascetti too?’ E 
“Yes sir,” Boges said ee ‘Marian said he was sick an 
was going. 
“TY called his wife, Boggs,’ Wickery said cutting him off. ‘He's 
not home. He hasn’t been home.’ 
Boggs just peered at him, saying nothing, but Wickery 
sure something had flickered across the man’s face. Fear? 
‘T don’t know exactly what you two are up to, or what you 
hope to gain by it,’ Wickery started, ‘but it stops now.’ 


Boggs was about to protest, but Wickery held him off again 


with.a wave of his hand. 

‘I don’t want any of your excuses. I know damn well that 
both of you were out drinking somewhere this afternoon. I 
can see it on your face. And the only reason Fascetti didn’t 
come back with you was because he was too goddamned drunk 
to show up here.’ 

‘That's not true Wickery,’ Boggs said, his voice harsh and 
sharp but with a pleading note to it. ‘We didn’t do anything of 
the kind, Marian is... is.’ 

‘Fascetti is what?’ Wickery said sitting forward. There was. 
something wrong here. : 

Boggs said nothing, slumping back in his chair. 

‘Where is Fascetti? Where did he go?’ 

Boggs looked up aftér a long moment, his face almost 
blank, but his eyes worried. ‘Marian just went home. Said he 
was sick, that’s all I know. Maybe when you called he wasn’t 
home yet.’ 

*You two weren’t drinking?’ Wickery said, and the instant 
after he spoke he wondered why he had said that. It was 
obvious they had been drinking. What other explanation could 
there be? Yet something in Boges' 's eyes was bothersome. 

‘No sir, honest to God, no sir,’ Boggs said, and he lowered 


his eyes. ‘I was last night. That is Marian and I went out and 


had a few. But he went home early, and I stayed until . 
until pretty late. So I wasn’t feeling so hot this morning, or all 
day. That’s why I look like this.’ He looked up again, defiance 
showing slightly. ‘But I haven’t had a drink on the job in 
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almost six months. Since the last time you talked to me. I 
need this job and T wasn’t about to screw it up.’ 

‘Well, Wickery said after a moment of studying Boggs’s 
face. ‘Maybe what you say it true. I was going to fire you when 
you came in,’ he said pointing a finger. ‘But you’ve got another 
chance I’m going to take you at your word.’ 

"Yes, sir,’ Boggs said, some relief showing on his face. 

"Now what were you guys working on all day?’ 

‘Checking the crosstown line, like the board says.’ 

‘What'd you find? You know we’ve got a backup in the 
entire Forty-ninth area. The phones have been ringing off 
the hook.’ 

‘We didn’t find a thing,’ Boggs said after a slight hesitation. 
*There’s water down there, some places about six feet of it. But 
the break is further up the line. I'll. . . we'll find it in the 
morning.” 

‘Okay,’ Wickery said thoughtfully. He was convinced now 
that something was wrong. Something had happened to them 
today. But he was not going to get anything more out of 
Boggs this afternoon, ‘I want you and Fascetti in here at 
seven-thirty sharp in the morning. You understand?’ 

‘But I...’ Boggs started but he bit off the words, and the 
look of dejection was back on his face. 

‘Seven-thirty sharp, understand?’ Wickery said. 

“Yes, sir,’ Boggs said rising. 

“All right, I'll see you two in the morning.” 
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Chapter Three 


Andrea Fascetti, who at twenty-two was a beautiful woman, 
and knew it, sat at the kitchen table and stared at the telephone. 
Marian was in some kind of trouble, She could feel it despite 
what Wickery had just told her. And she knew what the 
trouble was too. It had to be the old man, which was a shame, 
because until Marian had started working with Boggs he had 
been a devoted, sober husband. Now he was turning into a 
sot just like his father. 

They had first met while at high school, but it was not until 
Marian had come back from two years in the Army that they 
started going around together. 

The next year they were married, when Marian got a job 
with the city Sewer Division. She had to drop out of school 
in the eleventh grade, but she didn’t mind. Being with Marian 
was all she needed out of life. ; 

And they had done well, moving into a spacious apartment 
about six blocks from her mother’s rundown rooms. They 
began saving money, first for a car and then later for a child. 

‘We're not going to fall into the same rut your mother is 
in, or my folks have gotten themselves into because of dad,’ 
Marian said shortly after they were married. 

‘What do you mean, Marian?’ she had asked him with 
adoration in her voice and eyes, 

“Before we have any kids we're going to be able to afford 
them. I'll be damned if we're going to screw ourselves into 
the poorhouse like our folks.’ ; 

He had been right too, Andrea thought. She found herself © 
staring at the silent telephone again. Everything had gone 

smoothly, and when Marian had finally been promoted to 
inspector six months ago, they had decided it was time. Now 
she was four months pregnant. 

But then things began to go wrong for them, when Peter 
Boggs was assigned as Marian’s new partner. 
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At first it began innocently enough. Marian had felt sorry 
for Boggs, a bachelor, and started bringing him home once 
or twice a week for a home-cooked meal. Then one day Marian 
did not come home until after midnight, drunk. He had been 
out with Boggs, who he said was having a rough time of it. 
hey had been talking and he just forgot the time. And their 
first argument finally came. 

After that their relationship seemed to slip steadily downhill. 
Marian was staying out, often three or four nights a week; one 
time not coming home until a half hour before he was sup- 
posed to go to work. She had to call in sick for him. 

Finally, four weeks ago, she had sat down with Marian and 
they had a long talk about themselves, marriage, the baby, their 
plans and most importantly Marian himself who was rapidly 
turning into an alcoholic. 

‘I know what's happening,’ Marian said shaking his head. 
‘Jesus, Andrea, I know it. But it seems like I just can’t help 
it. Pete is so easy going, and we just stop for a beer and a shot ° 
with the guys after work, and suddenly it’s midnight for 
Christ’s sake. I don’t know...” : 

Andrea was firm. ‘It’s either your friend or us, Marian. I 
won't live like this, wondering half the time whether you’re 
dead on some steet corner somewhere, run over by a truck be- 
cause you were too stupid drunk to watch where you were 
going. I won’t put up with it, and T won’t have the baby come 
into this world and have to put up with it either.” 

That speech, the longest Andrea had ever made in her life, 
seemed to help. It seemed to have snapped Marian out of his 
daze. He came home regularly after that, never missing a 
dinner. Once in awhile he would stop for a quick beer with 
Peter, and once in awhile he would bring Boggs home for 
dinner, but his all-night escapades had virtually ceased. 

She looked up at the phone again, then at the clock. It was 
starting all over again. 

It was six-thirty and already she could hear the sounds of 
people in the hallway leaving their apartments after supper, 
and in the apartment above her, the family was having its 
usual argument, 

She got up, stubbed out her cigarette, and crossed the room 
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to the phone. Dialing Howard Wickery’s home phone hi 
hands were shaking. As it rang she took a deep breath and 
calmed down. Maybe Marian had checked in after Wickery 
had called. Maybe something had happened and they were 
afraid to call. Maybe... 

‘Hello,’ it was Wickery. 

“Mr Wickery, this is Andrea Fasetti. I was just wonder- 
ing...’ she let it trail off. 

“He’s not home yet?’ Wickery said after a pause. 

‘No, sir, and I just wanted to know if...’ 

‘Nothing happened Mrs Fascetti, like I said before. Boggs 
came in and signed out for both of them. Have you tried 
Charlie's?’ 

Andrea closed her eyes and leaned forward, her forehead 
against the wall. She could feel the life stirring within her body, 
and it made her feel somehow curiously detached from what 
was happening at the moment, 

‘Mrs Fascetti? Are you all right?’ Wickery said after the 
long pause. 

Andrea straightened up. ‘Yes, sir, I’m just a little worried. I 
thought something might have happened to Marian.’ 

Wickery sighed. “Nothing has happened. He’s just out with 
Boggs. And when he comes home tell him I want to see him 
in my office first thing in the morning, will you.’ 

Andrea stiffled a gasp, but Wickery heard it. 

“Don’t worry Mrs Fascetti, I’m not going to fire Marian. 
He’s doing a good job for us. In fact I was thinking about talk- 
ing him into attending some nicht classes. I think he’d make a 
good supervisor someday. But first I’m going to pry him loose 

’ from Boggs, Then I think everything will be okay.’ 

Andrea wanted to thank the man, but she did not know 
how and the words stuck in her throat, 

Wickery continued. ‘I’d try Charlie’s, and then some of the 
other places. Tf he isn’t there and you have trouble finding him, 
give mea call later, I’ll help.’ 

“Thanks,’ Andrea mumbled and she hung up. 
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Chapter Four 


It was nearly midnight and Peter Boggs was frightened, not 
so much by what had happened to Fascetti, but by what would 
happen to him after the bars closed and he had to go home 
alone to his dingy room. He was not drunk. He could not 
get drunk. The wonderful surcease of’ pain and fear that 
normally accompanied a dozen boilermakers had not core, 
Only a dull, throbbing headache, and a fluttering in his gut 
from not having eaten since noon rewarded his persistence. 

Boggs pushed his shot glass forward, drained the last of the 
beer and signalled the barman for another round. 

‘Puttin’ em away tonight Pete,’ the bartender said coming up 
to him, taking his beer glass and filling it frorn the tap. ‘Oughta 
enter you in a contest. You’d win hands down.’ 

Boggs looked at the man and smiled, ‘I was kind of hoping 
for a cheap drunk tonight. Too close to payday,’ : 

The bartender’s hand was steady as he poured out a shot, 
but Boggs’s hand shook as he raised the tiny glass to his lips 
and drank the harsh liquor. He signalled for another and the 
bartender poured the shot glass full. 7 

‘Troubles?’ the man said softly, leaning forward. 

Boggs studied his face for a long moment. He had known 
Charlie for twenty years, and over that time they had come to 
know each other quite well, even though their relationship was 
purely one of business. But he could not tell even Charlie 
this. No, Charlie would not understand. Maybe no one could, 
or at Jeast no one who had not worked in the tunnels as long 
as Boggs and some of the other oldtimers had. 

He shook his head. ‘Wickery’s on my ass again,’ he said. 

*You haven’t had a drink on the job for five or six months, 
have you?’ Charlie said. ‘Unless you’ve been going someplace 
else.’ 

Boggs held up his hand. ‘Nope. Haven’t missed a day in . 
six months either. But something’s griping his ass anyway.’ 
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The bartender broke out into a wide grin. ‘Probably isn’ 
gettin’ any from his old lady, so he’s taking it out on you.’ 

Boggs nodded. ‘Yeah,’ and Charlie moved down the bar fo! 
another customer. 

He remembered the first time he met Wickery. It was o: 
Forty-fifth Street. He remembered the place clearly becat 
there was a little bar across the street from the catch basin ht 
and his partner had been working, and they had both run i 
several times that morning for a quick one. They hadn’t been 
bothering anyone, and they were doing their jobs. 

But then this smart-ass Wickery drove up in his little yellow: 
Scout, the yellow lights flashing, and Boggs was certain that 
if the supervisor’s car had a siren it would have been going 
too. ~ 

Everyone at the yard knew that Wickery was going to be 
promoted to supervisor long before it ever happened. Willy 
Westerlink was just too old, and a replacement was needed. 
Wickery with his college degree, combined with EPA bright 
boys taking over, spelled promotion for one of the biggest 
pricks ever to inhabit the lunchroom at the yard. 

But when it came, even Boggs and some of the other old- 
timers were amazed at just how big a prick he really was. — 

Boggs was just coming out of the tavern when Wickery got 
out of the little Scout, and the new supervisor watched him 
come across the street, pick up a shovel and resume digging 
out the trash and accumulated crap blocking the catch basin 
drain. 

At first he didn’t say anything, watching Boggs and his 
partner work, but after about five minutes he came over to 
them and looked down at the badly clogged drain. 

‘How long are you guys going to screw around with this 
one basin? All day?’ 

Boggs had looked up and smiled. ‘Maybe. What’s it to you?’ 
He glanced at his partner and winked. 7 

Wickery’s voice was surprisingly light and even, although | 
Boggs could see he was having some difficulty keeping control. 

“You men have got exactly thirty minutes to finish up here, 
and then I'll expect to see at least six more catch basins cleared 
by quitting time.’ He looked down at his watch. ‘That gives you 
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a half hour per drain, and fifteen minutes travel time between 
each.’ He looked up again. ‘Understand?’ 

Boggs said nothing. There was nothing to say because the 
man was obviously off his nut. No one in the division had ever 
cleaned seven drains in one day. Three or four maybe in a 
rush, but six more besides the one they were working on? 

Wickery had started to walk away, but came back. ‘And 
another thing, If they are not all done, or if I ever find out that 
you've taken a drink on the job, you'll be out on your ass. If 
you don’t believe it, try me.’ 

Then he was gone, his yellow lights flashing around the 
corner. 

From*that day on Wickery had not let up. They did the six 
extra drains that day, and within the next month every team 
in the division made damn sure they got at least ten done daily. 
And then the layoffs began, as Boggs knew they would. The 
department was running too efficiently and men were sitting 
idle, so the younger ones got the axe. 

All in all, Wickery was a prick, there was no doubt about it, 

Boggs looked up from his reminiscing, feeling someone was 
standing behind him. He turned on his barstool and looked 
into the tired, worried face of Andrea Fascetti. For a moment 
his numbed brain refused to identify her, but then with a sharp 
stab of guilt he knew who she was. 

“Where’s Marian?’ Andrea said looking from Boggs’s face, 
around the bar at the others who were paying no attention to 
them. 

Boggs shook his head, ‘Andrea...I...” 

She turned back to him and although she looked worried 
and tense, her eyes held a harsh glint. “I said, where’s Marian? 
Where’d he go?’ 

“Home . . . he went home. That is I — ’ Boggs stammered, but 
Andrea cut him off, her voice low and guttural, 

‘Mr Wickery said you signed him out this afternoon. Now 
what’s going on? It’s midnight. Where is he?” 

Boggs could suddenly feel the tears sliding down his cheeks, 
and his hands shook almost uncontrollably. He could feel a 
hotness rising up from his neck, making his face feel swollen 
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and fiushed. Andrea’s expression turned to instant fright 
she grabbed him by the arm. 

“Peter, for God’s sake, what’s happened to Marian?’ Shi 
almost shouted. A few of the men at the bar turned and look 
at her, then idly at Boggs, but they just went back to thei 
drinks, 

Boggs simply shook his head, She pulled him bodily fro: 
the barstool and dragged him to a table in a dark corner o} 

the barroom. When they were seated, she had calmed do 
' considerably. She studied Boggs’s.face. 

‘Do you want a drink first?’ she said softly. 

Boggs looked into her eyes and now he could see nothing. 
He shook his head. 

Andrea took a deep breath. ‘All right now,’ she said. ‘ 
Wickery told me you signed out for Marian this afternoon, 
Where did he go? I want to hear everything.’ 

How in Christ's name could he tell her? What could he say 
The scene in the dark tunnel flashed through his mind. Marian’ 
mouth was opened wide as if for a scream, but only bloo 
was gushing out. No sound, just blood. And then‘ there w. 
that thing. It rose out of the water; it kept coming up out o 

_ the water until it touched the ceiling; Marian’s broken body i 
its mouth. How in hell could he tell her that? How? 

“He’s dead, isn’t he?’ Andrea said releasing Boggs’s ai 
and turning away. ‘He drowned in one of the tunnels. That’s it, 
You two were out drinking, and he got stinking and fell into 
‘the water and drowned.’ She turned back to him, her voice 
getting louder. ‘That’s it, isn’t it.” 

Boggs shook his head. ‘Jesus Andrea . . , I can’t . 

“‘He’s not coming home, I can feel it,’ patie Bel cr 
away again. ‘I knew this would happen. Mother of God, I 
knew it would happen.’ 

Boggs had gotten a little better grip on himself, but he was 
not prepared for the intensity of Andrea’s emotions as she 
once more turned back to stare him in the eyes, and he 
flinched. 

‘Now Boggs,’ she began, her voice hard, ‘I want to know 
exactly what happened. I want to know everything.’ Boggs 
started to protest, but she cut him off contemptuously. ‘If you 
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do not start talking now, you and I will go down to see 
Wickery and then the three of us will go downtown to the 
Commissioner’s office. I'l get the sonofabitch out of bed, if 
| have to, and you can explain it to him.’ 

Boggs had never heard Andrea talk this way. She was a 
beautiful young woman, but the words coming out of her 
mouth and her manner, were hard, cold. 

‘We were working the crosstown, Boggs said, but he 
stopped. He could see Fascetti’s head and: shoulders poked 
through the narrow opening atop the cave in. 

‘All day?’ Andrea’s voice cut into his thoughts and he 
nodded. 

‘I told him not to go in there, I told him to leave it for the 
maintenance crew. But he wouldn’t listen. Had to be a smart- 
ass. 

‘What are you talking about? Go in where?’ Andrea said. 

Boggs focused on her face again. Jesus Christ what was he 
saying? “There was a break in one of the old sections of the 
crosstown. But Marian figured there had to be another break 
somewhere up the line, so he managed to get through and said 
he was going up the tunnel to check. But I told him not to 
go. 

‘There was water in there, he fell in and drowned,’ Andrea 
said. ‘And you were too frightened to report it. That’s it, isn’t 
it.” Most of the wildness had gone out of her face now. 

Boggs shook his head. If only she’d leave him alone. It 
would be better, Maybe in the morning he could talk it over 
with-some of the guys and they would know what to do, But 
she kept after him. 

‘No? What do you mean no? What happened to Marian? 
Peter for the love of God, what happened down there?’ 

‘I followed him up to the top of the break,’ Boggs began but 
then he had to swallow to clear his throat. ‘I had my light on 
him, but he was too far away. I could see his flashlight though. 
On the ledge.’ 

Boggs could see Fascetti’s light shining down the tunnel. ‘He 
headed back, I knew something was wrong, from the way his 
light was moving. And then it got him.’ 

“What?’ Andrea said, her voice terribly weak. 
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‘Something ... a monster . . . I don’t know what it was. But 
it came up out of the water and knocked him off the ledge. I 
was enormous!’ f 

“Mother of God, Peter, what are you talking about? Wha 
happened down there?’ 

Boggs took a deep breath. She had asked for it. She wanted 
to know. Who was he to hold back the truth? Who the hell 
was he? 

‘It was an alligator or crocodile of some kind,” Boggs said, 
evenly. ‘That’s what got him. I don’t give a damn what the 
supers say, those of us who have been around awhile know 
damn well what’s happening down there.’ 

Andrea's voice was different now. ‘That's not true. It can’t 
be,’ she said almost pleadingly. ; 

The drinks were finally starting to take hold and Boggs was 
beginning to feel somewhat lightheaded and much more re-. 
laxed. Hell it was all over. Fascetti was dead. She knew it now, 
and if she still wanted to hear about it, then he'd tell her. 

‘In the twenties it started,’ Boggs began, but then he stopped. 
Andrea was staring at him, disbelief in her eyes, but waiting 
for him to continue, 

‘All the rich bitches from uptown were raising hell, going to © 
parties, driving their fast cars, putting in swimming pools in 
their penthouse places, But it got boring after awhile. No one 
was satisfied, They wanted something new, something different, 
So some of them began stocking their pools with baby alliga- 
tors and crocodiles, Only the fad didn’t last long, so they 
dumped the things down the sewers rather than kill them.’ 

‘Come on Peter,’ Andrea groaned. ‘I heard those stories 
when I was a little girl, but no one believes them.’ There was 
hope in her eyes now. What really happened to Marian? Where 
is he? Back at your place?’ 

‘I don’t care,’ Boggs said, shaking his head through the 
haze that was befuddling his brain. ‘The- division doesn’t 
believe it either. But how do you explain the missing men from 
time to time? Every few years one or two guys turn up missing. 
And Westerlink told me one time that he saw one of them. 
That's why whenever he worked in the crosstown he always 
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carried his 38. The boss used to raise hell with him, but Willy 
didn’t give a damn.’ : 

Suddenly Boggs could see that Andrea believed him, and the 
change in her face was almost grotesque. “Andrea... there 
was nothing I could do.’ ; 

‘What about Wickery, did you tell him?’ she said after a 
long moment. 4 , 

Boggs shook his head. ‘He’d never believe it. He thinks 
Marian and I were out drinking. But we weren't.’ 

‘And this thing . . . this alligator or crocodile or whatever 
it was... you say it got Marian?’ Andrea said, her voice 
emotionless. 

Boggs nodded. 

‘How?’ 

There was no way he could tell her that. Jesus, there was no 
way. He remained silent. 

She studied his face for a moment, then shrugged. ‘It doesn’t 
matter. It happened, and he’s gone,’ she said, and suddenly she 
was a Batigliano again. ‘We're going to call Wickery. Now.’ 

‘Jesus, no,’ Boggs snapped, coming out of his daze. “He'd 
never believe it. He’d say we were all nuts.’ 

‘Doesn’t matter,’ Andrea said rising from the table. ‘I’m 
going to call him anyway.’ ; 

Boggs was powerless to stop her, and he slumped back in 
his chair. She dialed the number, glancing back at him as she 
waited for it to be answered. After a long time, she turned 
back to the phone and began talking, but Boggs could not 
hear her. He got up and went to the bar. 

‘Give me another round, Charlie,’ he said as the bartender 
came down the bar to him. i 

‘What’s the problem?’ Charlie said with concern. 

‘Nothing,’ Boggs mumbled. 

‘Something with Marian?’ Charlie said looking over at 
Andrea still on the phone. ‘She’s his wife.’ 

‘Nothing, just give me a drink.’ 

Charlie hesitated a moment, then shrugged and fixed Boggs 
his drink. When it was ready Boggs carried the glass back to 
the table and sat down. Andrea was still on the phone. 

Calling Wickery would probably mean he had lost his job, 
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but then that was not at bad as it seemed. At least this wa: 
he’d never have to return to the crosstowns again. Somethi 
would turn up for him. Hell, he could even work as a swamp 
for Charlie. He had done that from time to time before when 
his money had run low. And retiring from the division, if 
Wickery would allow it; would mean he’d get some kind of 
pension. Hell, it wouldn’t be so bad. 

Andrea came back to the table when Boggs was just finishing 
his drink, Her face was white, and her teeth were clenched 

"tightly together. ‘He fired you and Marian. Told me I was 
nuts,” 3 

She looked into Roggs’s eyes. “You're certain of what you 

told me? You didn’t make a mistake? You're not lying to me?” 
. She grabbed his arm and squeezed tightly. 

Boggs took a deep breath. ‘I wish I was,’ he said slowly, and 
Andrea snapped back, 

‘Then you’re going down after it” 

Boggs dropped his nearly empty glass of beer on the table 
and it tipped over, spilling on his lap. The vision of the flooded 
crosstown; water pouring down around his head, along with 
the picture of Marian, mouth agape, gushing blood; it filled 
his mind and he shook his head, 

“Yes you are,’ Andrea said coldy, ‘Or I'll call the Com- 
missioner next, and then the fucking Mayor if I have to.’ 

“I don’t care,’ Boggs mumbled struggling to push his chair 
back and get up. She was crazy, that’s all there was to it. She 
was out of her mind. 

“Then my family will take care of it. . . of you,’ Andrea 
said looking up at him as he finally got to his feet, 

Boggs looked back at Charlie behind the bar, but he wasn’t 
paying any attention to them. This could not be happening. | 
He knew damn. well about Andrea’s family. Marian used to 
kid about it when he told the guys about the first time he had 
met his wife. The White Knights had ceased to exist within a 
few days after their attempted rape of Andrea. Only one had 
ever been found, buried beneath a pile of rubble in the base- 
ment of a condemned building. 

Boggs sat down. 
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Chapter Five 


It was a little after three, Peter Boggs figured, and Forty- 
seventh Street was deserted as Andrea Fascetti pulled up and 
parked her car near the manhole cover. Less than twelve hours 
ago he had sat in the yellow pickup truck at this spot talking 
with Wickery on the radio, while below in the crosstown . . . 

Boggs let that thought trail away as Andrea shut off the 
car’s engine and turned toward him. 

‘T'll wait for you at home,’ she said, her voice soft. It was 
the first thing she had said to him during the long ride from 
her apartment in Brooklyn where she had dug out Marian’s 
military .45 and loaded it with nine bullets. 

‘Marian always wanted to move upstate. To the country. He 
figured he’d use the gun for hunting or something, I guess. He 
even showed me how to clean it and load it. Promised to teach 
me how to shoot it as soon as we moved,’ Andrea had said 
when she brought it out from where it was hidden in a closet, 

‘T wouldn’t let him keep it loaded around the house, though. 
But he didn’t care, He was saving it.” 

After she showed him where the safety was located, Boggs 
had stuffed the heavy automatic in his jacket pocket and they 
had driven directly here. And now it was actually going to 
hannen, and there was no way he could see of backing out. 

Boges had never been in the military service himself, 
although he had tried to get in. It was something about a 
heart murmur. Nothing serious enough to affect his day to 
day living, and nothing serious enough to shorten his life; 
but apparently the condition was enough to keep him out of 
the Army. He hadn’t much cared. Although he had wanted to 
get out of Brooklyn, he was later glad that he had not gone in. 
Too many guys had been killed or wounded. The risk was too 
great, so he had joined the City Sewer Division and began 
work on the catch basins. It wasn’t much of a job, but the 
pay wasn’t too bad, and the hours were regular. 
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Andrea interrupted his train of thought. ‘When you’re done 
it should be late enough for you to take the bus back to the 


Worth Street Yard. Tell Wickery what happened and you'll 


probably get your job back. But call me first.’ 


Boggs studied her beautifully sculptured face with its high, 


delicate cheekbones, large soft brown eyes, shiny black hair 
and sensuous full lips. Marian had been a lucky bastard to 
snag such a beauty as her, while he himself had never even 
come close to asking a girl to marry him. 

There had been a number of girls he had taken out on dates 
years ago, but none of them ever really struck his fancy. They 


were either worried about making it big and moving to a fancy 
uptown apartment, or else wanted a bunch of kids, both 


reasons far too restrictive for Boggs. 
Then, somehow, time seemed to drift along, faster and faster 
_ and he had become used to living alone; used to doing things 


his own way; used to answering to no one except his boss on 


the job. And he liked that. 


But then came the incident in which he almost drowned, 
and finally the drinking began, one day merging into the next 


in a dull kaleidoscope of summer heat, autumn winds, winter 
cold and spring warmth; one season equal with the next. Now 


he was here, not really knowing or caring much anymore how 
he had come to this point. 


Andrea touched his arm. ‘Are you all right?’ she said. yy 


mean you can do it, can’t you?” 
Boggs started to speak, but he had to clear his throat again, 


and his voice came out raspy. ‘I guess so.’ Hell, he had no 


other choice. ‘I’m just a little tired.’ 

She reached past him and opened the glove compartment, 
withdrawing a flashlight. ‘It isn’t the best,’ she said handing it | 
to him. ‘But it should be good enough. There are lights downg 
there anyway, aren’t there?’ 

Boggs nodded, but he could see in his mind the almost pitch 
black crosstown tunnel, most of the strung up lights burned 
out. i 


Andrea took a deep breath, and turned to look across the 


street at the manhole cover. ‘All right,’ she said gripping the 
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steering wheel. ‘All right . , . but how are you going to get 
down there?’ 

‘TIl pry it up with a tire iron,’ Boggs said. He had thought 
about that on the way over from Brooklyn, They could have 
stopped at the garage for the cover pry bar and a proper light, 
but then someone would have asked questions, and for all he 
knew, Wickery had already told the night crew that Boggs had 
been fired. 

Andrea got out of the car, went around the back and 
opened the trunk as Boggs opened his door and climbed stiffly 
out into the brisk night air. A horn was beeping in a regular 
rhythm somewhere far off in the canyon of buildings, and 
Boggs figured some kids had broken into a car setting off its 
alarm wired to the horn. It would be ignored. 

Andrea came from around back and handed him the tire 
iron and for a moment both of them held onto the tool, until 
she took her hand away and wiped it Hea on her 
jacket. 

‘J’ll need some help,’ Boggs said moving around the car and 
shuffling out into the street. Andrea followed. 

He stuffed the flashlight in his other jacket pocket and bent 
down by the manhole cover, inserting the narrow end of the 
tire iron into the slot key at the center of the heavy metal 
plate. Pushing down and to one side with the tool he managed 
to dislodge the cover over the edge of the recessed rim in the 
street, and then he pushed the cover halfway off the dark 
hole leaving himself room enough to climb down the metal 
rungs set into the concrete wall below. 

Boggs straightened up and handed the tire iron back to 
Andrea, and for another long moment neither of then said 
anything to each other. But finally Andrea looked down at the 
opening. 

‘Till push the cover back when you’re down.’ She looked up. 
‘Good luck, Peter,’ she said and she brushed a kiss on his 
cheek. ‘Now hurry.’ 

Boggs lowered himself gently into the hole, his feet finding 
the top rung of the ladder, and then he climbed down the eight 
feet until he was standing on the floor of the upper collection 
tunnel. He looked up at Andrea staring down at him. 
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‘It’s for Marian, you know,’ she said almost apologetically, 
and then she was gone, and, the manhole cover was grating 
across the cement, to cover the hole, and suddenly he was 
plunged into almost complete blackness, only the faintest 
amount of light filtering down through the two tiny holes in 
the plate above. 

Boggs stood rooted to his spot for several minutes, one hand 
on. the metal run directly in front of his face, and the other 
hand stuffed in his jacket pocket, his fingers curled around the 
flashlight. 

He heard Andrea’s car start up, and then drive off, the 
sound finally disappearing in the distance, and everything was 
completely silent. After another moment Boggs realized that 
‘the horn that had been beeping earlier had stopped. No doubt 
the kids had pulled the alarm connection and were now strip- 
ping the car of everything they could. They were like piranhas, 
stripping anything unprotected. 

Boggs pulled the flashlight from his pocket, switched it on 
and turned in the direction of the cross flow tube which led 

_ down to the main tunnel. The batteries in the small flashlight 
were weak, and threw only a soft yellow beam a few yards 
down the tunnel. Although it had not rained recently the 
tunnel walls glistened wetly in the dim light, and across the 
tunnel a small pile of trash had accumulated beneath the 
catch basin where a little more light filtered down from above. 

He took a deep breath, let go of the metal rung and started 
down the tunnel. If he was going to have to do this, it might 
as well be now. But with each step forward he could feel the 
bile rising in his throat and the fear building up inside of him 
like something dark and tangible. j 

He stopped halfway down the tunnel and held his breath, 
listening for anything, for any sound whatsoever. But there 
was nothing now except the sound of trickling water, and he 
started again. 

Boggs was tired. More tired than he could ever remember 
being. The alcohol he had consumed earlier had begun to 
wear off leaving him feeling fuzzy and thirsty. He wished 
had stopped somewhere to get a drink of water. But then thai 
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didn’t really matter either, he would be out of here soon, He 
would just stay for a little while, then go back up. Later this 
morning he would call Andrea and tell her that he had tried, 
but he found nothing. Maybe he could convince her that 
Marian had drowned after all, that he had just been drunk 
when he told her that story about the crocodile. She might 
believe him. 

The narrow cross flow tube that led eleven feet down to the 
main storm sewer appeared as a black hole against the light 
gray upper tunnel walls. Boggs stopped across from it and 
shined his flashlight in that direction, but the dim yellow splash 
only showed wetly on the ceiling of the tube that angled 
sharply downward. Beyond that, everything was completely 
dark. 

Once again he held his breath and listened for sounds from 
below. A splash, a movement, anything. But once again the 
only thing he could hear was the trickling of water now much 
closer. This was insanity. No other label fit. He moved tiredly 
across the narrow collection tube, and started down the steep 
incline, gripping the cold iron safety rail with his right hand 
while holding the flashlight out ahead of him with his left, 

Boggs wondered for the first time if the stories about 
Andrea’s brothers, that Marian had told him, were true, or 
were merely romanticized versions of what could have hap- 
pened. It was plausiblé that the White Knights did disappear 
as Marian had said, but it was also plausible that the boy 
they found later in the basement, had gotten into some kind 
of a gang fight. If Andrea’s family had been so bent on 
revenge, surely their reputations would have preceded them, 
and the White Knights would have been fools to mess with 
her, But then, he thought as he neared the bottom of the in- 
cline, who was he to call the bluff? 

Boggs stepped carefully out into the main storm sewer 
tunnel and once again the feeling of tremendous age and 
unbelievable weight pressing down on him seemed to rush 
in like a foul wind from somewhere. But over all of that, there 
was another feeling to the place as he played his flashlight 
across the tunnel, and then up toward the ceiling following the 
curve of the concrete; and that was one of death. Marian had 
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been killed not more than a hundred yards from here, And 
what of his killer? . 

He snapped around, playing his flashlight down the tunnel 
in the direction of the cave in, but the light seemed choked 
off by the blackness a short distance away. About fifty yards 
down the tunnel, however, one lone lightbulb reflected and 
danced crazily off the few inches of water on the floor. Boggs 
started slowly in that direction, stopping every few yards to 
hold his breath and listen. q 

At the lightbulb, which seemed almost to be a haven of some 
sort, Boggs stopped again this tiffie for several minutes. But 
now even the sound of trickling water was missing. Now there 
was complete silence. And he continued. 

Fifty yards farther down the huge tunnel, Boggs nearly 
tripped over a piece of concrete laying on the tunnel floor 
from where it had fallen from the cave in. The pile of rubble’ 
rose up steeply to the opening where Boggs now shined his 
flashlight. And for a moment he almost thought he could see 
Marian’s face in the dim light, his head and shoulders poking 
through the triangular wedge of blackness formed between 
the two jagged pieces of concrete, And for a moment Boggs” 
was himself laying in the opening watching Marian’s light 
bob and jump along the ledge as something rose up out of 
the water. 

‘Boggs could feel the sweat rolling off his forehead, and he 
brushed at his face with the back of his shaking hand. His 
heart was pounding fiercely against his chest and his breathing: 
was labored, He turned back the way he had come and in the 
distance the lightbulb seemed now like a marker, Bolas f in 
the direction of his freedom, 

If Marian had not insisted in playing the company man, the 
hero, everything would be all right now. If only he had listened 
to reason. If only . . . Boggs let that trail off. Jesus Christ what. 
was he supposed to do? The goddamned thing that got Marian 
had to be at least twenty-five or thirty feet long. And it was 
moving like a goddamned express train. 

He pulled the .45 from his jacket pocket and looked at it in 
the dim light. What the hell was he supposed to do with thi: 
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pun? What the hell would it do to the beast. ‘Not a fucking 
thing, that’s what.’ 

Boggs started up the pile of rubble holding the gun in his 
right hand and the flashlight in his left, and he could feel the 
tears begin to stream down his cheeks again. 

‘Jesus Marian, what in the hell happened?’ And eas in the 
hell was he supposed to do anything about it? 

At the top, Boggs painfully pushed his body through the 
narrow opening and then slumped down against the rocks and 
dirt in the same position he had lain when Marian disappeared. 
He played his flashlight down the tunnel, along the ledge which 
was a few inches out of the water, but there was nothing to 
see beyond the blackness a few yards away. In this section of 
the tunnel none of the lightbulbs were working and the dark- 
ness was complete. 

Pushing all the way through the opening after a few minutes, 
Boggs unsteadily climbed down the few feet to the water’s 
edge, his flashlight playing just ahead of him, and he stepped 
carefully out on to the ledge. 

With shaking, numb fingers, he snapped the safety off the 45 
and worked the slide back, moving a bullet into the chamber. 
The gun was cocked and ready to fire. 

He moved forward along the eighteen-inch wide ledge, the 
flashlight shining a few feet out on the water, and the .45 
pointed ahead of him. And as he had moved in the tunnel 
behind him, he stopped now every few yards to hold his breath 
and listen for a moment, and then he moved a few yards 
farther down the tunnel. There were no sounds here other than 
his own breathing and the scraping of his feet on the concrete 
ledge. 

The air here was cold and damp, and smelled faintly of salt 
and some undefinable filth or rot; like something had died and 
lay decaying somewhere in the distance, 

Boggs moved along the ledge for what seemed like hours, 
every muscle in his, body taut, and every nerve tense to the 
screaming point until he came to the second cave in. 

Here, a large section of the tunnel wall opposite him had 
been pushed in, completely filling the passageway to within 
five or six feet of the ceiling. Tin cans, large hunks of wood, 
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brick, concrete and dirt spilled over making a dam. Betweer 
the two cave-ins water had collected from somewhere, 7 
Boggs shined his flashlight along the tunnel wall on 
opposite side, until he discovered the source of the water. I 
was a cross flow tube. Evidently the action of the water flowing 
down the tube during storms over the years had weakened the 
walls and the tube had collapsed inward, sending the rubble 
and debris falling down into the main tunnel. Over the years 
the water, still flowing down through the jagged opening ha 
pushed more rubble and mud down into the main tunnel; 
* finally blocking it. 
On the other side of the dam, the main tunnel continued 
straight ahead with only two or three feet of water, and in 
the distance Boggs could see that several lights were still 
working, 
He hesitated a moment looking back at the blackness behind 
him, and then toward the inviting lights in the distance, finally 
deciding to push on at least to the lights, At that point he 
would go up the nearest cross flow tube and out the first mam 
hole cover he found, He could go back to his place and wa 
until about eight o’clock when he would call Andrea and tel 
her he had tried, but found nothing. 4 
Boggs felt better now, as he stepped off the narrow ledg 
and picked his way over the pile of rubble, and then down the 
other. side. Rather than walk along the ledge which was nov 
several feet above the water, he walked along the curve of th 
tunnel walls, one foot above the water line, and his other sho 
just at the edge of the water. It was awkward walking this 
way, but much safer than walking the ledge. If he fell from 
there he could get hurt. 
Tt took him ten minutes to get to the first of the string of 
lights that were working. The dirty bulbs were spaced evel 
hundred feet about three quarters of the way up to the ceiling 
of the tunnel and seemed to give almost a warmth to the place, 
Boggs could feel his spirits rising and the weight that had 
pressed down on him before in the dark section of the tunnel, 
was leaving him. i 
Twenty yards more and the main tunnel branched off into 
two lines, one angling off to the right and the other sharply to 
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the left. Fifty yards or so down each tunnel the lights were 
no longer working, and the distance was lost to a dense, black 
circle, 

He stood indecisively at that spot for a long moment trying 
to orient himself. As nearly as he could figure, the tunnel that 
went to the right roughly paralleled Second or maybe Third 
Avenue, while the tunnel that angled sharply to the left was 
heading toward the river. It was probably an outflow tunnel, 

For the first time Boggs noticed that the tunnel walls here 
were not made of smooth concrete like in the first section he’ 
had been in. Here the tunnel walls were made of large, curved 
bricks and he realized that he now must be in the oldest section 
of tunnel in the entire city. This type of construction had not 
been used in at least a hundred years. 

Another fact dawned on Boggs as he stood shining his light 
first down one tunnel, and then down the other, The water 
that still lay on the floor was not flowing anywhere. If the 
line to the left was an outflow, the water still in the tunnel must 
mean it too was blocked. 

Boggs looked up at the ceiling. Most of the blocks looked 
loose, ready at any moment to come caving in on him. He 
began to feel uncomfortable again. 

He was about to start down the tunnel to the right in search 
of a cross flow tube which would lead him up to a manhole 
cover when a noise stopped him short. It had sounded like a 
splash, or a heavy ripple of water from the direction he wanted 
to go. His heart felt like it would pound out of his chest, and 
his breathing was heavily labored, his hand shaking badly caus- 
ing the light to bounce along the tunnel walls. 

And then he saw it. At first it looked like a log laying in the 
shallow water about twenty-five yards down tunnel, just 
beneath one of the lightbulbs. But then in the next instant the 
log rose up out of the water and its mouth opened unbelievably 
huge, rows of gleaming teeth glistening and a tremendous roar 
shook and reverberated down the tunnel as the beast began 
moving slowly his way. 

Boggs stood for another terrible moment as the crocodile, 
fully thirty feet long, weighing more than one ton, moved his 
way, and then he screamed a Jong, low moan, fired two shots, 
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the heavy automatic bucking in his hand and the noise boom- 
ing close, and then he was running and stumbling, splashing his 
way through the water down the Hudson River outflow tube, 


as a second, much louder roar screamed and bellowed behind 
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Chapter Six 


It was Thursday morning, and the day was unusually bright 
and clear for New York City, although the temperature was 
not expected to get above forty-five. A slight breeze had 
sprung up from the ocean and it seemed to have freshly laun- 
dered the crisp air that was now hanging out to dry. It was 
sweater weather, the first nice spring day so far this year. 

Andrea Fascetti stretched her nude body beneath the sheets 
and after a moment rolled over to Marian’s side of the bed, It 
felt somehow like a Saturday to her because she had been out 
the night before, something she and Marian had not done dur- 
ing the week in a long time, And this being Saturday they could 
remain in bed and make love. No worry now about screwing 
around with precautions; she was already pregnant. 

Her hand touched the cold pillow on Marian’s side of the 
bed and she was instantly awake and sitting up in bed, the sheet 
falling away from her tiny breasts, the nipples pink and erect 
with her thoughts about sex. 

Marian was gone. His clothes were not hanging over the 
chair by the door as usual, and she could hear nothing from 
the living-room, and then it dawned on her what had happened. 

It was nine-thirty already. Andrea got out of bed and put on 
her robe and slippers. She hurried into the kitchen, and then 
stopped in the middle of the room. Boggs. Why hadn’t he 
called? She had waited up at home until nearly five this morn- 
ing, but then had fallen asleep. She dimly remembered laying 
atop the bed, listening to the radio for awhile, and then later 
she got up, undressed and shut off the radio. When she 
crawled under the covers she fell asleep immediately, thinking 
Boggs would call when he was finished. But he had not. Why? 

Andrea crossed the room to the telephone and dialed the 
number for Boggs’s rooming house. {t was a telephone in the 
downstairs hallway, but she was sure someone would answer 
it if she let it ring long enough. 
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The connection was made and the phone began to ring, the 
harsh burring sounding discordant in her ear. It was finalh 
answered on the tenth ring by an obviously out of breath, 
impatient woman. 

“Yes, what is it?’ the woman shouted into the telephone. 

“Peter Boggs,’ Andrea stammered, her mouth gummy fro 
sleep, ‘I’m trying to find him.’ 

“‘Ain’t here,’ the woman snapped. 

“When did he leave?’ Andrea asked, 

‘Didn't,’ the woman said, and Andrea was about to speak, 
but the woman continued. ‘Hasn’t been in his room since he 
left for work yesterday morning.’ 

‘Do you know where I might find him?’ Andrea said, knows 
ing full well where he probably still was. But she had to ask 
anyway. 

The tone of the woman’s voice changed somewhat, and she 
was not so loud now. ‘Who is this? What do you want Boggs 
for?’ 

‘I’m Adrea Fascetti, Mr Boggs and my husband are friends.” 

*Marian?’ the woman said. ‘Are you Marian’s wife?’ 

“Yes [ am. And I’m trying to find Boggs. Have you any idea 
where he might be?” 

‘That depends,’ the woman said, and her voice held a smug 
note. ‘If Marian is at home with you right now, which I doubt, 
then your guess is as good as mine where Boggs has got him- 
self to. But,’ and she stopped a moment to cough, ‘if Marian 
didn’t come home last night, I know damn well where they are. 
Probably sleepin’ it off in Charlie’s back room. You tried there 
yet? 

__. No,’ Andrea mumbled. ‘And thanks.’ She was about to hang 
up when the woman broke in again. 

‘Marian isn’t home, is he?’ she asked, the tone of her voice — 
different. Now it sounded less self-righteous and more under- 
standing. ¥ 

‘No,’ Andrea said softly, shaking her head and clutching the 
telephone receiver with both hands. f 

“Have you tried work?’ 

‘Not yet,’ Andrea said. ‘I thought I’d call Boggs first.’ 

There was a pause on the line for a long moment, and 
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Andrea could hear the woman wheezing into the phone. She 
was either a heavy smoker, or she was asthmatic. She coughed 
again. 

“There’s something wrong, isn’t there?’ she said. “You think 
they’re in some kind of trouble?’ 

Andrea didn’t know what to say. 

‘Peter usually calls if he isn’t going to be here for dinner,’ 
the woman continued. ‘We run a boarding house here too, you 
know. Food is good. Dinner is the only decent meal some of 
these bums get.’ 

‘And he didn’t call last night or this morning?’ Andrea said. 

‘No dearie, he didn’t, and . . . well, I guess I’m a little wor- 
ried too.’ 

Once again Andrea was at a loss for words. She had never 
thought that anyone cared enough about Boggs to worry about 
him. He was just another rummy like Marian’s father. And no 
one gave a damn about him. 

‘Look,’ the woman said. ‘If you hear anything, tell the bum 
to call me.” 

‘Sure,’ Andrea said. ‘And thanks.’ She hung up the tele- 
phone. 

If Boggs had not come home this morning, that meant he 
was either still down in the sewers, or he had finished and was 
now at work, Maybe that was it, she thought,’ brightening. 
Maybe he was done, and was at work too busy to telephone. 

She picked up the phone again, and when she had the dial 
tone, called the Worth Street Yard. The phone was answered. 
on the first ring. 

‘Worth Yard Dispatcher, may I help you,’ a man’s voice 
grated. 

‘Peter Boggs please,’ Andrea said. 

‘Boggs ain’t here lady,’ the man said. ‘Anyone else help you?” 

Jesus. ‘Mr Wickery then, is he there?’ 

‘Hang on,’ the man said and the line went dead for a few 
moments until Wickery was on. 

‘Howard Wickery, may I help you?’ 

“Mr Wickery, this is Andrea...’ 

He cut her off. ‘Look Mrs Fascetti,’ he said, his voice some- 
what cold and formal. ‘(’m sorry for some of the things I said 
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to you last night, but it still stands about Marian. He just wen 
too far yesterday.’ i 

‘How about Boggs?’ Andrea said. ‘Did he come in this morn 
ing?’ 

‘No,’ Wickery snapped. ‘And it’s a good thing he didn 
because I would have thrown him out.’ j 

Andrea was silent. Then he was still down in the sewer. Hi 
had not come up. He would have called if he had. aps 
in hell was she going to do now? 

“Mrs Fascetti?’ ft was Wickery again, his voice ‘nate l 
formal. 

' ‘Yes?’ she mumbled. ‘I’m still here.’ 

“Marian didn’t come home last night, did he?” 

‘No,’ she said. 5 
Wickery sighed. ‘Okay, they're both out on a binge som 
where, but it’s all over now, so that cock and bull story you 

gave me last night ~’ 

“It was true,’ Andrea cried. 

Wickery was patient. ‘How do you know that, Mrs Fascetti? 
Did you see it?’ 

‘No,’ she said, 

‘Who told you, Boggs?” 

"Yes. 

Wickery laughed, ‘Mrs Fascetti, you can’t believe anything 
Boggs says. He’s nothing but a burned out old man. A bum, 
He was lonely, wanted to do some drinking and needed the 
gompany. Marian was just dumb enough to follow along,’ 

“That's not true,’ Andrea said evenly. ‘I saw Boggs last night 
at Charlie’s. He was alone.’ 

There.was a silence on the line. 

‘Do you hear me Mr Wickery? He was alone. He told me 
about what happened down there.” 

Wickery sighed again. ‘Then I can’t help you Mrs Fascetti, 
he said, the formality back in his voice. “There is no such 
thing as a crocodile or alligator in New York City’s sewers. 
There has never been and never will be. They could not survive 
down there even if someone threw one in. So whatever it is 
Boggs and your husband have cooked up, it does not include” 
the City Sewer Division.’ 
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How could she make him understand? She clutched the tele- 
phone tightly, the knuckles on both hands going white, and 
she almost blurted out that she bad sent Boggs down into the 
sewers with a gun, but then she stopped herself. 

‘Look Mrs Fascetti, I’m really busy here this morning. We 
had to get a couple of replacements for Marian and Boggs. 
So unless there is something else...’ he trailed off. : 

‘No, Andrea mumbled. She sat down and lit her first cigar- 
ette of the morning but after the first rough drag, she stubbed : 
it out and began to sob, her shoulders eer and her entire 


body rippling. 
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Chapter Seven 


Patrolman Glenn Stapleton hurried out of the brownstone 
apartment building, and headed for the station house. He had 
screwed up again. This would make the third time this month 
he had come to work late, and the captain was going to have 
his ass, he was sure of it, 

‘Look Stapleton,’ Capt. Lipke had said to him ten days ago. 
‘I don’t care if you want to fuck yourself to death with that 
broad you're living with. But you're going to do it on your own 
time or you'll be out of a job. Do I make myself clear?’ 

“Yes, sir,’ Stapleton said meekly. 

"You're a screw off. A goof-up cop. And if T had my way 
you would have been out on your ass the first day you set 
foot in this precinct. But you've impressed daddy downtown, 
and I’m supposed to give you another chance. Just one.’ 

“Yes, sir,’ Stapleton said again because there was nothing 
much else he could say. 

‘Now get out of my office,’ the captain had roared. 

For nine of those ten days Stapleton had been a good boy, 
coming to work fifteen minutes early and leaving a half an 
hour late. But now? Jesus, he had tried but Darlene was nuts. 

She was a stripper at the Club La’Mark and usually worked 
quite late, But last night she had come home around one in the 
morning with a couple of her co-workers and their boyfriends, - 
They wanted to have a party, and who the hell was he to say 
no? It was her apartment. Besides, he liked to party just like 
everyone else, ; 

By one-thirty everyone was on their second joint and the 
girls decided they would put on a private show which ended 
fifteen minutes later in a tangle of nude bodies draped on the 
couch, a chair and even eventually in the bathtub with the 
water running. It had been a hell of a night that had not ended 
until nearly five this morning, 

And now, at ten o’clock, Stapleton was in big trouble, 
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He took the precinct house steps, two at a time, burst through 
the front door and headed toward the stairs down to the locker 
room, but the desk sergeant stopped him. ; 

“Where the hell you been, Stapleton? The captain’s been 
looking for you. He’s madder than hell.’ f 

Stapleton came over to the tall desk anda patrolman filling 
out forms to one side looked up, smiled and nodded at him, 
then went back to his paperwork, 

*Where’s Phil?’ Stapleton asked. 

‘Sent him out with Jonesy, pissed off that he had to work 
with that sonofabitch.’ j 

Stapleton’s partner through the Police Academy and now his 
beat partner, could only work well with a very few men. Jones 
was not one of them. 

“What'd the captain say?’ Stapleton asked. 

The desk sergeant leaned forward and his voice held a 
conspiratorial note. ‘Tried to get you fired. I heard him call 
downtown myself, But you’re off the hook again, you lucky 
bastard.” ; 

Stapleton smiled slightly. Darlene had said something similar 
to him this morning. ‘Who'd he call, you know?’ 

‘Who else?’ the desk sergeant smiled. 

Darlene’s father was second in command of all personnel 
for precincts in Manhattan. And despite his daughter’s un- 
likely occupation — she called herself an exotic dancer, not a 
strippet — he thought the world of her. She was a standing joke 
among everyone, except his superiors. But then he was such a 
good cop, one of the few not on the take, that no one ever 
stood on formality with him. If his daughter wanted to be a 
stripper, and if he wanted to approve, who cared, and what 
did it really matter? ; 

But Darlene’s father’s approval also extended to Stapleton, 
which was the only fortunate thing ever to happen to him, 
Without Darlene, he would have been sunk long ago. He had 
promised himself that until he made his gold detective shield 
and his position was fairly secure in the department, he would 
treat Darlene like the pot of gold she was for him. Even to the 
point of putting up with crap like last night. 

Stapleton smiled. ‘Tell the captain I’m on my way up,’ he 
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_ said as he headed downstairs to the locker room. 

He changed into his uniform, strapping on his 38 an 

_ inserting his nightstick in its loop, and then went back upstairs 

past the desk sergeant and up to the second floor where the 
captain had his office. The door was open, and the captain, 
older man with an incredibly pockmarked face, motioned for 
him to come in. 

‘Shut the door, Stapleton,’ Captain Lipke said quietly. 

Stapleton gently closed the door and stood at attention in 
front of the captain’s desk, but Lipke motioned for him to sit 
down, - 

He took his nightstick out of its loop and sat down in one o 
the wooden chairs grouped in front of the large, beat up 
mahogany desk, f 

“You're late again,’ the captain began simply. Stapleton 
started to explain, but the captain cut him off, ‘I don’t want to 
hear it. None of it, I know where you were and what you were” 
doing” 

For the first time that Stapleton could ever remember in the 
three years he had worked in the precinct, the captain smiled. 
‘But it was nota comforting gesture. 

‘I got my ass chewed out over you this morning,’ the captain 
said pleasantly. ‘I called downtown to have you fired. I wanted 
you out of here. But I was told that I had goddamned well 
better find some use for you on the force, Something that you 
could handle. Something that would keep you out of trouble.” 

Stapleton started to smile, but then thought better of it, 
looking instead as contrite and apologetic as he possibly could, © 
The captain continued. 7 

“And Stapleton, I don’t like that. I didn’t like it at the time, 
and TI like it even less now that you’re here, But it appears there 
isn’t too much I can do about it. : 

The captain swiveled his chair around so that he could look 
out the large window behind his desk. The day was sparkling, 
but it did nothing to brighten the grime of the rundown build« 
ings in the neighborhood. Stapleton studied the back of the 
older man’s neck, which was just as heavily pockmarked as his - 
face, and he wondered if the man had developed acne over his. 
entire body as well. But then the captain went on. 
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‘I thought about what they told me. Thought about it hard,’ 
he said as he swiveled back and leaned forward on bs desk. 
‘And do you know what I’ve come up with, Stapleton?’ ; 

Stapleton shook his head. He had no idea what the captain 
had come up with, but whatever it was he suspected it would 
not be pleasant. 

ee I'll tell you,’ and he smiled again. ‘It’s a little job that 
should take you a couple of days to complete, and one that 
should not tax your brain too much. But...’ and the captain 
stopped for emphasis. ‘If you screw this one up, I have been 
told on the highest authority, you will be out on your ass. ; 

Stapleton managed a weak smile in return. And the captain 
nodded. 

‘Think of it Stapleton, in a couple of days you'll be out of 
here, despite her father. Because as sure as I am sitting here 
you'll fuck this up. ’m counting on it.’ 


‘Sir. ..1I...? Stapleton started, but the captain stopped 
him again. . 
‘No...No...I don’t want you to say anything Stapleton. I 


just want you to listen.’ i 

‘Yes, sir,’ Stapleton said, and he felt bad. Whatever it was 
Lipke had in mind for him, it was not going to be pleasant or 
easy. But then there were other jobs he could get. 

The captain picked up a sheet of paper from his desk, 
scanned its contents for a moment, then looked up. “We have 
a gentleman by the name of Jerry Reamers waiting in my 
outer office. He’s a reporter for the New York Post.’ 

‘Sir?’ Stapleton said. This wasn’t making any sense at all. 
What did a newspaper reporter have to do with anything? 

‘Be patient,’ the captain said with exaggerated gentleness. 
“You'll understand in a moment.’ He looked back down at the 
sheet of paper for a moment before he continued, 

“At any rate, Mr Reamers out there is working on a story. 
I'm toid it will run as a Saturday feature for‘National Police 
Week. And you are going to be our hero.” 

This was making even less sense than before, but the captain 
once again held up his hand for silence, and his voice was now 
low, harsh and menacing. i 

“For the next two days, Stapleton, you are going to be Mr 
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Reamers’s babysitter. He wants to do a story on how a typical 
precinct cop works. How our precinct was ever picked I'l 
never know, but it was and you're the goat.” j 

He stabbed a finger in Stapleton’s direction. ‘And get th 
Stapleton, if you screw this up — which I expect you will — if 
Mr Reamers goes away mad, or confused, or upset, you'll be 
out on your ass literally, And I'll do everything in my powe 
to see that you won’t be able to get a job even as a stree 
cleaner in this city. You understand?” 

Stapleton nodded. ‘Yes, sir, but...’ 

“But what, Stapleton?’ 

“Exactly what am I supposed to do with this Reamers?’ q 

‘I don’t care, as long as it’s away from the station, Talk to 
the deskman, he'll give you something to do. Maybe even 
little leg work. Take him out to lunch, I don’t give a shit. B 
whatever it is you do, I want it done quietly, without trouble 
and as far away from this building as you can manage without 
going out of the state.’ 

Stapleton sighed. ‘Yes, sir,’ he said. d 

“Now get the hell out of here,’ the captain said half under 
his breath. 
' Stapleton rose, and went out the door, closing it behind him, 

A tall, husky man with long, dark, wavy hair stood up and 
came toward him. Evidently-he had been sitting in the outer 
office earlier, but Stapleton had not noticed him. He stuck out 
his hand. 

‘Jerry Reamers, New York Post. You're Stapleton?’ fi 

Stapleton shook his hand and nodded, ‘Right. You’ve been’ 
assigned to me.’ j ; 

‘That’s what the captain told me,’ Reamers said nodding 
toward his office. He smiled. ‘So what’s the first step?” f 

Stapleton studied him for a moment. He was a hippie, or 
maybe once had been. There was something in Reamers’s eyes: 
that was disturbing. Something Stapleton could not quite put 
his finger on. piece , 

‘I guess we'll be on a special beat today. Show you around 
the precinct so you can see how much territory we have to 
cover, If that’s what you got in mind?’ 
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him out into the hallway. His voice was low when he spoke. 
‘Listen Stapleton, I’m’a chronic eavesdropper. I heard eyery- 
thing the captain said to you in there.’ : : 

‘And?’ Stapleton said, groaning inwardly. This was going 
to be a shit detail. : 

‘And, I don’t want a snow job. If that’s all that’s going to 
happen around here T’ll just pack it up.” 

‘V’ll lose my job,’ Stapleton said simply. hess 

‘Right, Reamers said. ‘Which at this point is the only reason. 
I'm going to stick around. But I think we'll be able to work 
together, only I don’t want you to play games with me, okay? 

There wasn’t much he could do about it now, Stapleton 
thought, The fact was he was caught in a three way tangle 
between Darlene and her dad, the captain and now Reamers, 
who he found he was starting to like despite himself and 
despite the situation, 4 

‘All right,’ Stapleton said. ‘The next shot is yours. 
have you got in mind?’ : 

Reamers relaxed and smiled broadly. ‘I think the captain’s 
idea was the best, Why don’t we go downstairs and see what’s 
on the blotter. Maybe I'll just follow you around.’ 

As they headed down the stairs, Reamers asked Stapleton 
how long he had been a cop. 

‘Just about three years,’ he said. 

‘Come here right out of the Academy?’ 

‘Right, Stapleton nodded. ‘Worst thing ever happened to 
me.’ 

At the bottom they stopped a moment before going into the 
arrest and booking room to see what the desk sergeant had for 
them. Reamers had a thoughtful expression on his face. 

‘Look, ah...” 

‘Call me Glenn,’ Stapleton said. 

‘Okay, I’m Jerry. What I was going to say, is that I’m not 
trying to screw you or any of the guys down here. I really 
think that you're all doing a pretty good job. Honestly. But at 
the same time I don’t want a snow job like the captain has in 
mind. It’s just not going to work that way.’ 

‘Yeah,’ Stapleton said. ‘But I don’t know what the hell 
you're going to come up with in a couple of days around here, 
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even with my help. I’m the fuck off, remember?’ 

Reamers laughed. ‘So am I, so we should get along just 
fine.’ 

Stapleton looked at him with amazement as he pushed 
way through the swinging doors and went into the arrest room 

A young woman was at the desk talking excitedly up at the 
desk sergeant when Stapleton and Reamers came into the room 
She stopped in mid-sentence when they approached the desk, 
She was beautiful, with high, delicate cheekbones and a soft, 
olive-tan complexion. She was probably - Italian, Stapleton 
thought as she looked up at him. But whoever she was, she 
seemed to have a problem. Her eyes were red rimmed and 
puffy from where she had been crying, and her hair looked as 
if she had not run a comb or brush through it for a week. 

*What’s on the active list, Sarge?’ Stapleton said turning to 
the deskman. 

‘A bunch of crap,” the sergeant said, But then he smiled, 
“You're showing Mr Reamers around?’ 

Stapleton nodded. 

‘All right, why don’t you start with this lady here,’ he nodded 
at the distraught woman. ‘Her name is Andrea Fascetti. Claims 
her husband and another man are lost in the sewer tunnels.’ _ 

Stapleton started to protest, but Reamers stopped him. ‘Let’s 
talk with her Glenn,’ he said looking at the woman. There wa 
an odd expression on his face, : 
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Chapter Eight 


Jerry Rearmers had been correct when he told Stapleton earlier 
that he too was a screw-up. Somehow over the past couple of 
years he had managed to do-almost nothing right. The New 
York jitters, he called it, but what his city editor termed ordin- 
ary incompetence. 

Reamers had begun in journalism when he was twenty-four ‘ 
and fresh out of the Air Force, with his hometown newspaper ° 
the Duluth Herald & News-Tribune. He had done a tremen- 
dous job for the paper, at least in his own estimation, in the 
three years he was with them. Beginning as a cub reporter, he 
had rapidly worked his way up to covering the state legislature, 
the best job on the paper short of writing the editorials. 

After that he did a two year stint with the Associated Press 
in South Dakota, which he hated — the wire service and the 
state - and then he had gone on to work for Van Ackers at the © 
Milwaukee Journal which he considered just about the best 
newspaper in the world. 

But Reamers was never one to stay in one spot for any 
length of time, so three years ago, after only six months on 
the Journal, he answered an advertisement in Editor & Pub- 
lisher for a job with the New York Post. It was the big time. 

He was hired and went all to hell in almost the same day. 

At first Reamers could not figure out what he was doing 
wrong. Stories never turned out the way he envisioned they 
would; leads he developed never seemed to materialize into 
worthwhile pieces; and even the cops on his beat now that he 
was a police reporter, disliked him. Nothing seemed to click. 

But a couple of weeks ago he had finally tagged the ‘New 
York jitters’ label on his problem, which was simply there 
were too many people.in the city for him to easily make his 
mark. He had risen rapidly to become a big fish in a little pond 
in Duluth, was heading that way despite his dislike, with the 
A.P. in Sioux Falls, and he had the feeling he could even have 
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Reamers had done some heavy thinking about this over f 
past weeks, and had finally come up with what he considere 
pretty good solution. ' 

In Duluth he had made his mark by doing an investigatiy 
piece on a country funded mission for destitute men. TH 

_ paper had suspected the mission was bilking the county a 
the men for what money it could, and was providing su 

. standard services. Working undercover, Reamers managed 
get a bed in the place where he lived for a few days. The sto 
that resulted had gone on to win a state prize in journalism. 

Similarly in South Dakota, Reamers’s piece on prisons, aft 
the Attica riot back East, made the wire services and for a tin 
gave him a little notoriety in the business. 

Even during his short stint with the Milwaukee Jour 
Reamers had just about nailed down a story about graft 
City Hall when he decided to move on, Van Ackers, the bet 
city editor in the business, had been so impressed, that he ha 
written Reamers a letter of recommendation that could hay 
gotten him into almost any job he wanted. 1 

Here in New York however, nothing had panned out. The 
had been no super-story; nothing to distinguish him from th 
thousands of other writers in the city. But maybe now, & 
thought, his opportunity had come. 4 

Reamers sat at one end of a long table in the soundproofé 
interrogation room while at the other end of the table And 
Fascetti and Officer Stapleton sat opposite each other. j 

Stapleton had completed the preliminary part of his investi 
gation form, listing her name, address and the fact that thi 
was a missing person report, and now he looked up at her. 

‘All right, Mrs Fascetti, would you run over this one mot 
time for me please?’ : 

Andrea looked down the table at Reamers who nodded, an 
then turned back to Stapleton. She had a wild, disheveled loo 
to her. ‘I already told the entire thing to the man out the: 
she said. 1 

‘I know,’ Stapléton said patiently. JENN I have to have thi 
information too before I can help you.’ 
She ran her fingers through her hair and shook her head, * 
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don’t know where to begin...’ she started. 

*You mentioned something about your husband and another 
man lost in the sewers,’ Stapleton said. ~ 

Andrea nodded. F 

‘What is your husband’s name, Mrs Fascetti?’ Stapleton 
said. 

“Marian.” 

“Age? 

“Twenty-nine.” 

‘Could you describe him for me please?’ Stapleton said as he 
bent over the form to write down her responses. 

‘Why? He's dead,’ Andrea said. 

Stapleton looked up and Reamers leaned forward, his elbows 
on the table. He was sure he had heard her tell the desk ser- 
greant that earlier, 

Stapleton glanced back at Reamers, and then turned again 
to the woman. His voice was gentle but persistent. ‘How do ~ 
you know that, Mrs Fascetti?’ 

‘Boggs told me,’ she said. 

“Boggs, this is the other man lost down there?’ 

‘Yes,’ Andrea said and she looked about ready to break 
down again. ‘I sent him down there. It’s my fault: Now it’s got 
the both of them.’ 

Reamers could feel his heart beginning to pound against his 
chest. That was the second thing he thought he had heard her 
tell the desk sergeant. And taken together, they had smelled 
like a story to him. 

Stapleton looked frustrated, and Reamers broke in. ‘Glenn, 
do you mind if I ask her a couple of questions?’ 

‘Why not?’ Stapleton said after a moment. 

“Mrs Fascetti,’ Reamers began. 

“Yes, sir?’ Andrea said turning toward him. 

“Does your husband work with Boggs?” 

Andrea nodded. ‘Marian and Peter are inspectors for the . 
City Sewer Division.’ 

‘Here in Manhattan?’ Reamers said. 

Andrea nodded. 

“Have you reported this to the Sewer Division?’ 

A little of the wildness was back in her eyes. ‘I tried” she 
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said. “But they wouldn’t listen to me. Mr Wickery, that’ 
Marian’s boss, said they were probably out on a drunk som e 
where. He fired them.’ 
‘How do you know they’re not, Mrs Fascetti?’ Stapletoi 
broke in. 4 
‘Because I know it,’ Andrea screamed at him. ‘Jesus Christ, 
I saw Boggs last night at Charlie’s after Marian didn’t come 
home or call. And he told me that an alligator or crocodile of 
“something got my husband. It miley him. He’s dead, don’t you 
understand? And now Boggs is gone.’ F 
Reamers sat in the stunned silence and he could hear his own 
heavy breathing loud in the room, Stapleton had a sneer on his 
face, but Reamers shook his head. : 
“You say Boggs is gone now?’ Reamers asked after a lo 
moment. F 
Andrea looked up at him. ‘Yes,’ she said in a barely audib! 
voice. ‘I gave him Marian’s gun and a flashlight and he we 
down the manhole about three o’clock this morning. He was 
supposed to call me when he had killed that .. . that thing. But 
he hasn’t called yet, and no one has heard from him. He’s sti 
down there,’ 
‘What manhole? Where?’ Stapleton said. 
‘It's on Forty-seventh between Second and Third,’ she said. 
‘And you checked with Wickery this morning?’ Reame 
asked. 
Andrea nodded. ‘He’s not there. Even his landlady, at the 
rooming house where he stays, said he hadn’t been home all 
night.’ 
Reamers motioned for Stapleton to come out of the room, 
and they both rose, ‘Excuse us just a moment please, 
Fascetti,’ Reamers said. ‘We'll be right back.’ i 
When they were outside in the corridor, Stapleton exploded. 
‘This is a crock of shit if ever I heard one!’ ! 
‘I don’t think so, Glenn,’ Reamers said shaking his head 
‘I’ve got a feeling about this,’ 4 
‘Come on,’ Stapleton said, grinning. “You heard her yourself 
Her husband and this Boggs character are a couple of boozers. 
Even their boss has fired them. They probably went out some- 
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where last night, got drunk and are sleeping it off in some — 
flophouse.” 

Reamers was silent a moment. ‘I don’t think so,’ he said 
half to himself. 

Stapleton was about to protest again, but then he shrugged 
his shoulders. “What the hell. You're the boss, Jerry, and ’m 
supposed to make you happy.’ 

Reamers slapped him on the shoulder. ‘Right, so let’s follow 
this up.’ 

‘All right,’ Stapleton said and he thought a moment. ‘T’ll tell 
her to go home and wait. We can run this down. Should be 
able to finish it up this morning.’ 

They went back into the interrogation room and Andrea 
looked up at them hopefully. 

‘We're going to look into it this morning,’ Stapleton said 
coming around the table to her, ‘When we’re done here, you go 
home and stay there. We'll give you a call if we find anything.’ 

Andrea looked from Stapleton to Reamers who nodded his 
assurance. ‘If there is anything to this at all, we'll find out,’ he 
said. 

‘What do you mean?’ she said. ‘I told you, they're down 
there.’ 

‘We'll check it,’ Stapleton said. 

She hesitated a moment, but then nodded. ‘Wickery doesn’t 
believe me.’ 

“We do,’ Reamers said. ‘But first I want you to tell us every- 
thing Boggs told you, so we know where to begin.’ 


When Andrea Fascetti had told all she knew, Stapleton signed 
for an off duty radio car. He and Reamers drove out of the 
precinct garage and headed for the Sewer Division’s Worth 
Street yard. No one on the dispatch desk had given him any 
static about the car, but he could see the word had gone 
around that he had screwed up again and was on a shit detail. 
That didn’t matter, because despite the captain’s predictions, he 
was not going to screw this one up. Whatever Reamers wanted, 
Reamers would get. Even this. 

They drove in silence, Reamers deep in thought, until they 
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pulled into the busy maintenance yard and parked by the office 
entrance of the garage. It was just eleven o’clock. 

'*You’re calling the shots, Jerry,’ Stapleton said as he turned 
off the ignition. 

‘Let’s go in and see what this Wickery has to say.’ 

“And?” 

“And then I want to go down into the sewer. 

‘Jesus Christ, Jerry,’ Stapleton groaned. ‘Do you realize what 
it’s like? Rats and shit and God knows what else floating 
around down there?’ 

‘Exactly,’ Reamers said getting out of the car. ‘What else 
is floating around down there?’ 


Howard Wickery was just filing a report in the outer office 


bank of file cabinets, when Stapleton and Reamers walked in | 


the door and came up to the counter. ° 
‘Can I help you gentlemen,’ he said crossing the room to 
them. 
“We're looking for a Mr Wickery,’ Stapleton said. 
‘That’s me,’ Wickery said. ‘Is there some trouble” 
Stapleton shook his head and smiled apologetically. ‘T don’t 
think so. But we're checking on a couple of men who work in 
your division. Marian Fascetti and...’ 
Wickery cut him off. ‘Peter Boggs. Right. Why don’t you - 
come into my office.’ 
Stapleton and Reamers followed Wickery into his office and 
when they were seated, the door closed behind them, Wickery 
. began. 
“Andrea Fascetti called you in this morning?’ he said to 
Stapleton. 
‘She came down to the precinct,’ Stapleton said. 
“And she told you a story about how her husband was killed 
by an alligator or crocodile?’ Wickery said smiling. 
Stapleton nodded. ‘She said she sent Boggs down there early 
this morning with a gun looking for it? 
‘What?’ Wickery snapped. ‘She said what?’ 


‘Have you heard from Boggs this morning, Mr Wickery?? 
Reamers asked, 
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‘No, but that sonofabitch has gone too far this time,’ 
Wickery said angrily. He started to pick up his telephone. 

‘Why don’t you wait until we get this straightened out?’ 
Reamers suggested. 

Wickery looked at him sharply, but after a moment he put 
the phone back on its cradle. “Who are you?’ 

‘Jerry Reamers, New York Post.’ 

‘T see,’ Wickery said, a faint trace of amazement on his face. 
‘Is this a police matter, or what?’ He looked over at Stapleton. 

"Yes it is,’ Stapleton snapped. ‘We have a report that Fascetti 
is dead.’ 

‘That’s what his wite told me last night, but surely you don’t 
believe it.” 

‘We have no reason not to believe it,’ Reamers said evenly. 

Wickery sat back in his chair, his hands locked behind his 
head. ‘What can I do for you gentlemen?’ 

‘Look,’ Stapleton began even more apologetically than 
before. ‘We didn’t come down here to hassle you or anything. 
It’s just that we’ve got a report of a couple of missing persons, 
and we have to check it out.” 

‘T understand,’ Wickery was relaxing now. ‘I’ll do whatever I 
can to help.’ 

Stapleton returned the smile. ‘Fine. Now when did you last 
see either of these men?’ 

‘Fascetti and Boggs both came in about twenty minutes late 
yesterday morning, as usual, and were assigned to seventeen.’ 

Reamers looked questioningly at him. 

‘Seventeen is an inspector’s vehicle, in this case a pick-up 
truck. They were assigned to check out a storm sewer backup 
in the vicinity of Forty-seventh Street.’ 

‘Did you see or talk with either of them after that?’ Staple- 
ton asked. 

‘Not Fascetti,’ Wickery said. ‘I called their unit about three- 
thirty in the afternoon to find out what they were doing. They 
both had a tendency to goof off on the job. I was just checking 
on them. But Boggs told me Fascetti had gone home sick,’ 

‘Had he?’ Reamers asked. 

‘I don’t know. I called his home, but his wife told me he 
wasn’t there. Boggs came in later and insisted that Fascetti had 
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gone home. So I told hima I wanted both of them in my offic 
first thing this morning,’ 
‘And that’s the last you heard from them?’ Stapleton said, § 
‘Directly,’ Wickery explained, ‘but Fascetti’s wife called m 
at home after dinner and said her husband hadn’t come hom 
yet. I told her he was probably out drinking someplace with 
Boggs, and to check at Charlie’s or some of their other hang: 
outs, I even offered to help her look for them if she had no 
help.’ i 
‘Then what?’ Reamers said, “ 
‘Then about one o’clock, I guess it was, after I had been in 
bed for a couple of hours, Fascetti’s wife called me from the 
bar, She sounded half drunk and hysterical, and shouted some 
thing about how her husband had been eaten by a giant croco 
dile or something.’ ‘ 
‘What'd you tell her?’ Reamers said sitting forward. 
‘I told her she was nuts, and that when her husband and 
Boggs finally came in off their binge, to tell them they were 
both fired. I would have helped her, like I said, but that wa 
carrying it just too far” 
“And you haven't heard from either of them since?’ Staple. 
tonasked. 
‘No,’ Wickery said, ‘But now what’s this about Boggs and a 
gun?’ | 
“Mrs Fascetti told us that after she telephoned you she sent 
Boggs down to the spot he claimed Fascetti was killed,’ Staple. 
ton said, ‘ q 
“To get whatever it was that killed her husband,’ Reamers 
said. 
Wickery laughed. ‘Let me tell you something,’ he said after 
a moment. ‘Quite a number of years ago, so I’m told, Boggs 
was almost killed in the crosstown tunnels. He was down there 
with seven other men when the line flooded. Only he and’ one 
other man got out alive. The others drowned. At any rate, 
since that time Boggs has been deathly afraid of going down 
below the collection tunnels. It’s a phobia with him. So I can) 
assure you gentlemen, that if Mrs Fascetti watched him ) 
down a manhole she didn’t stick around tong enough to watch 
him climb back out.” 
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Reamers was thoughtfully silent for a moment. “What about 
the other six men, Mr Wickery?’ 

Wickery said nothing, but just looked at Reamers question- 
ingly. 

“Were their bodies ever found?’ 

‘What are you driving at?’ Wickery said somewhat sharply. 

“Very simple, Reamers said leaning forward again. “Those 
six men who drowned, were their bodies ever recovered?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ Wickery said shaking his head, ‘I don’t think 
so. They were probably washed out into the Hudson River on 
an outflow.’ 

Reamers smiled. ‘I see.’ 

Wickery started to protest after a moment when the import 
of Reamers’s point struck him, but Stapleton cut him off. 

‘With your permission, Mr Wickery, we'd like to take a look 
at the spot where Boggs and Fascetti were working yester- 
day. 

‘Impossible, Wickery exploded. 

‘We can get a court order,’ Stapleton said quietly and 
Reamers looked at him with new respect. 

Wickery stared at him for a long moment, then sighed. ‘I 
can only give you one man for just a little while. We're short- 
handed today.’ 

‘We understand,’ Reamers said rising. ‘And thanks for your 
help.” 

Stapleton and Reamers followed the yellow pickup truck 
to Forty-seventh Street between Second and Third Avenues, 
where they double parked. The inspector Wickery had sent 
with them, set up the road barriers, and in a couple of minutes 
had the heavy manhole cover off. He gave Reamers and 
Stapleton each a hard hat and a flashlight and Hey climbed 
down into the collection tunnel. 

They stood below the open manhole for a couple of minutes 
until their eyes adjusted to the darkness, and then the inspector 
led the way down the tunnel toward the cross flow tube which 
he told them led eleven feet down to the much larger cross- 
town storm sewer tunnel. 

‘It’s going to smell pretty bad down’there,’ the inspector told 
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them as they shuffled down the narrow cement corridor. ; 
“We won’t' bé here long, Stapleton said. ‘We just want to 
take a look where Boggs and Fascetti were working yesterday. 
*Yes, sir,’ the inspector said with some amusement in hit 
: voice, y 
They reached the cross flow tube which angled sharply 
downward, and shined their flashlights into the black hole. 7 
‘They probably went down this way,’ the inspector said, 
“‘There’s a safety rail here, but you’d better watch your step = 
itll be slippery.” 
A few minutes later they stood at the side of the main storm 
sewer tunnel, and Reamers whistled. ‘Jesus. Christ, this looks 
like it’s a thousand years old,’ 
The inspector shined his light on Reamers. ‘Almost a hun: 
_ dred years old and still going strong. But father down the line! 
" there are some even older sections.’ 
Stapleton shined his light toward the single working lights 
bulb about fifty yards away. ‘What were they doing down 
here?’ 
The inspector turned toward him. ‘Looking for breaks in the 
line. These tunnels sometimes collapse blocking the flow during 
"storms. It’s routine.’ 
“Which way did they go?’ Reamers said. 
“Your guess is as good as mine.’ 
‘Let's try this way,’ Stapleton said after a moment, and he! 
headed carefully toward the single lightbulb. 
As they walked they were silent. Reamers and Stapleton 
worked their way as best they could along the lower curvature 
of the tunnel, avoiding the few inches of water at the bottom 
but the inspector with his heavy rubber boots walked creel 
down the middle sloshing loudly through the water, 
They passed the lightbulb, and the inspector stopped 
“There’s six thousand miles of tunnel under the streets. How 
far do you guys want to go?’ i 
Reamers shined his light in the direction they were going but 
he could see nothing except the undefinable blackness choking 
off the distance. ‘We were told something about a cave-in they 
pound yesterday.’ 
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‘Nothing on the logs about it,’ the inspector said. 

‘How much further would they have gone?’ Stapleton asked. 

*A couple of hundred yards or so, I suppose,’ the inspector 
said. ‘If they hadn’t found anything after that, they would have 
moved the truck and tried farther up the line.’ 

‘Let’s go at least that far then,’ Stapleton said and they con-, 
tinued along the tunnel. 

The inspector’s light was the first to pick out the dim, hulk- 
ing outlines of the rubble piled to the ceiling and he swore 
under his breath. 

‘What is it?’ Stapleton said, his voice sharp and loud in the 
close confines. 

They hurried forward and then Reamers saw it too. ‘She was 
right,’ he said half to himself. 

They came to the cave-in and shined their lights up the sides 
and then to the top. ‘This is a big one,’ the inspector said. He 
turned back, ‘I’m going to have to get back and report this. We 
have a storm and every goddamned basement on this side of 
the city will be flooded out.’ 

‘Just a minute,’ Reamers said his light picking out the nar- 
row, triangular opening near the ceiling. “Look up there.’ 

They all shined their lights toward the ceiling, and the 
inspector saw the opening. 

‘Would they have gone through there?’ Reamers said, 

‘Hard to tell,’ the inspector said. ‘Might have. Knowing 
Fascetti, they might have.’ 

‘T’ll have a look see,’ Stapleton said and before they could 
stop him, he was scrambling up the pile. 

‘Jesus Christ take it easy up there,’ the inspector shouted. ‘If 
something happens to you they'll have my ass.’ 

But Stapleton said nothing, and in a moment he was pushing 
his way through the narrow opening,.and then he had disap- 
peared. 

Reamers stood waiting, his light along with the inspector’s 
playing on the black opening for what seemed like hours. And 
then Stapleton was coming back through the hole, head first. 
Reamers could see by his face that he had found something. 

“What is it, Glenn?’ he said starting up the pile. 
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Stapleton was through the opening, and he scrambled dov mn 


the piled up rubble and dirt, meeting Reamers and the inspec. 


tor halfway. He held out his right hand, and they shined their 


lights on his fingers, which were covered with red, sticky blood, 
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Chapter Nine 


Darlene was one hell of a girl. There had never been any.doubt 
about that in Glenn Stapleton’s mind since the first time he saw 
her in unadorned living color on the stage of the Club 
La’Mark. But she also was like a disease — he could not decide 
whether it was good or bad ~ if illnesses could be either. When 
he was with her nothing else mattered. Whenever he had an 
erotic dream of the wildest proportions, he would wake up 
and compare it to his relationship with Darlene. And the 
dream always came up second-fiddle, 

If that had been all there was to it, nothing would have 
bothered Stapleton, but there was more. Much more. In the 
first place, he could never get his mind off her body. Not when 
he was in the shower; not when he was at work; not when he 
was:eating, not even when he was sleeping. Never. And that 
was sometimes unnerving. Combined with the fact that she 
was the daughter of a high-ranking Police Department adminis- 
trator, and that Stapleton was a screw-up cop, made the situa- 
tion even worse. 

He stood at the open door of his squad car where it was 
parked behind the yellow pick-up truck. Reamers was still 
talking with the badly shaken Sewer Division inspector and 
Stapleton had not yet come to a decision about what he should 
do. All he could think of was Darlene, and it didn’t make any 
sense at all, except at the moment he was cold. He had to 
admit to himself a little frightened at what he was gettirig him- 
self into. ' 

Reamers had finished with the inspector and he came over to 
Stapleton. ‘I think we should have followed it up down there, 
Glenn,’ he said. 

Stapleton looked up and shook his head, coming back to 
the present. “No way. If there is something down there I 
wouldn’t want to go after it with just a 38. And for all we 
know this Boggs and Fascetti’s wife killed her husband. I don’t 
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want to screw-up the evidence.’ Hell, if he had his choice hi 
throw away the bloody handkerchief he had used to wipe | 
hands and hurry back to the apartment to be with Darlene. I 
someone else take care of this, 2 Z 

‘For Christ’s sake Glenn! That doesn’t make any s 
Reamers almost exploded. } 

‘Maybe not,’ Stapleton said stubbornly. ‘But before we 
anything else, I’m going to have her picked up and we're goi 
to lay this entire thing out for the captain,’ 

Stapleton did not want to think about the consequences 
that move, but goddamnit there wasn’t much else he cow 
do. Besides his duty as a police officer, he was stuck w 
Reamers who was not going to let this go. He wondered w 
the newspaperman was looking for. ‘ f 

The inspector had replaced the manhole cover and now | 
came over to the squad car. His face was still white, ani 
Stapleton could see where a bead of perspiration had form 
on his upper lip. 4 

‘I've got to get back and report this,’ he said in an wi 
voice. 

‘Go ahead,’ Stapleton said. ‘But you damn well better 
it clear to Wickery that I want no one in this section of 
until we're done.’ 

“Yes, sir,’ the inspector said. ‘Do you want me to leave the 
road blocks up?’ 

"Yeah, you'd better,’ Stapleton said. A 

The inspector turned and hurried back to his truck, started i 
and drove carefully around the road barriers and then wa 
gone around the corner. 

‘So what’s the next step?’ Reamers said when the pick-up 
truck was out of sight. 

Stapleton turned to him. ‘I wish the hell we’d never run into 
that Fascetti woman. I don’t like this at all. You heard what 
the captain said, And unless there’s something to this, he'll 
have my ass. I’m supposed to be giving you a snow job, 
remember?’ 

Reamers smiled. ‘No guts, no glory? 

Yeah,’ Stapleton said glumly. 
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Fifteen minutes later he and Reamers pulled up at the precinct | : 


and parking behind the garage, Stapleton ‘had radioed ahead to 
have Andrea Fascetti picked up at her home, but the dispatcher 
informed him that she had never left, and had been waiting for 
them in the arrest and booking room. 


They went through the back door, entered the booking room 


and when Andrea Fascetti saw them, she jumped up. 

“Did you find them?’ she nearly screamed. 

‘No,’ Stapleton said coming across the room to her. “But I 
think we may have found something. I’ll want you to tell the 
entire story again to the captain.” 

Andrea searched his eyes for several moments, and then 
turned to Reamers. ‘What did you find?’ she said, her voice 
much calmer. 

“we'd better wait for the captain,’ Reamers said gently. 

The desk sergeant had been watching all of this, and Staple- 
ton turned to him now. ‘Captain upstairs?’ 

‘Right. I'll tell him you're on the way up,’ the sergeant said, 

Stapleton led Andrea up the stairs to the second floor and 


the captain was waiting at the open door for them. He looked 


harried, 

‘Whatever it is you've got, Stapleton, it better be good,’ he 
snapped. ‘I’m busy.’ 

Stapleton said nothing as they filed into the captain’s office 
and sat down around his desk. When they were settled the 
Captain began. 

‘John says you’re on a missing persons report. Her husband. 
and another man?’ he said. 

°Yes, sir, Stapleton said. He withdrew the bloody handker- 
chief from his pocket and passed it across the desk to the 
captain. When Andrea saw it she stifled a gasp and turned her 
head away. 

The captain looked at the handkerchief for a moment, then 
glanced up at Reamers before he turned his attention back to 
Stapleton. ‘Where'd you find this?” 

‘Tn a storm sewer under Forty-seventh Street.’ 

‘Anything else?’ ‘ 

‘No, sir, Stapleton said a little uncomfortably. Perhaps 
Reamers had been right, maybe they should have gone farther, 
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But it was too late now. ‘I’d better explain this from the begi 
ning,’ he said, i). 
The captain nodded, putting the handkerchief down. } 
Quickly, and without too many of the details, Stapletoi 
recounted what Andrea Fascetti had told him about her hu 
band and Peter Boggs. When he reached Boggs’s account of 4 
giant reptile of some kind, the captain slammed his hand dow! 
on the desk, 
‘And you swallowed that crap?’ he bellowed. 
“We had no reason not to believe her,’ Stapleton said. 
The captain took a deep breath, glancing first at Reame 8, 
then at Andrea who was still turned away, and finally back to 
Stapleton, motioning for him to continue. a 
Stapleton felt even more uncomfortable than before. Thi 
jwas going almost exactly as he had imagined. If he had b een 
on time this morning he never would have gotten this shit 
detail. But here he was. A 
‘We talked with a Sewer Division supervisor who assigne 
an inspector to show us where Fascetti and Boggs were I 
working,’ he said. 
“And you found this?’ the captain said pointing at the 
kerchief. 
- ‘We found some blood,’ Stapleton said and he looked over t 
Andrea. ‘Quite a bit of blood.’ 
The captain was silent a moment. When he spoke his voic 
was even, without a hint of his previous anger. ‘And you say 
Boggs went down into the sewer about three this morning with 
a gun and no one has heard from him?’ 4 
"Yes, sir.’ ‘ 
The captain was silent for several moments longer, and then. 
he smiled, and Stapleton did not like the looks of it. Not at all. 
Captain Lipke got up and came around the desk to Andrea, 
“Mrs Fascetti, would you mind waiting in the outer office for a 
few minutes?’ ft 
Andrea looked up at him. She had been erying, her eye 
were red rimmed and puffy. 
“We're going to take care of this, but I'd just like to talk with 
the officer for a moment. If you don’t mind.’ . ¥ 
She shook her head, and the captain helped her up and out 
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the door. When he was back at his desk he directed his atten- 
tion to Reamers. 

‘Mr Reamers you can stay and hear this if you want. But 
you must know that this . . . this case is not exactly routine” 
for the precinct.’ 

Reamers nodded and the captain turned to Stapleton. 

‘I don’t know where you got off the track, Stapleton, or what 
the trouble is, so I’m going to spell it out for you.’ 

Stapleton said nothing. 

‘I read John’s report, and 'I’ve heard the tape of your inter- 
rogation of Mrs Fascetti. And it’s fairly obvious to me what 
happened.’ 

Stapleton was about to protest weakly, but the captain 
waved him off. 

‘Let me finish and then you can go. I received a call this 
morning from a Howard Wickery at the Sewer Division. He 
was mad as hell, but I managed to calm him down, As I see it, 
Boggs and Fascetti are a couple of boozers. The record proves 
that. They’re out there somewhere now, probably still drunk, 
and they'll show up in a day or two. They’re both out of jobs 
and Wickery is considering bringing trespassing charges against 
Boggs. But that doesn’t matter right now. What matters is you 
and how you are going to handle this.’ 

The captain looked pointedly at Reamers. ‘I hope, Mr 
Reamers, that you'll take all of this with the grain of salt, if 
you understand what I mean. Sometimes police work involves 
diplomacy more than anything else.’ 

Reamers nodded again, and the Captain returned his steady 
gaze to Stapleton. 

‘There is a big IF here, Stapleton. I'll grant you that. If 
Boggs was telling the truth, and if Mrs Fascetti is correct, then 
maybe there is something to this .. . although I seriously doubt 
it. But on that Sani and that basis alone, I’m going to let you 
pursue this case.” 

Stapleton groaned inwardly. The captain was going to have 
his snowjob afterall. 

‘Tl give you twenty-four hours to come up with some hard 
evidence,’ the captain said picking up the handkerchief. ‘We'll 
send this down to the lab and cross check it with Boggs’s and 
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Fascetti’s blood types, but I want something better than. i 
I can’t assign you any extra men and neither can Wickery. 
tells me he will cooperate for at least that long although he 
say he’d rather you didn’t go back down into the sewers. 
won't give you any static, however.’ 

“Yes, sir,’ Stapleton mumbled. 


‘All right Stapleton.’ The captain smiled. ‘Hard evidence,” 


Chapter Ten 


The heavy wire mesh covered the tunnel opening from floor to 
ceiling. There was no way to get out. About twenty yards down 
the tunnel, past the screen, the passageway curved to the right. 
Daylight shined through the opening which was one of several 
storm sewer outflows along the river. 

Curiously no noise filtered in from the outside, nor did the 
ait seem any fresher here: Away from the screen, the dim 
light coming from outside was choked off by the blackness, 
first reflecting to the walls and curving ceiling off the two feet 
of water laying brackish on the floor. Several feet of debris 
had piled up against the screen, blocking the clear flowage of 
water. 

To one side of the tunnel, metal rungs had been. set into the » 
concrete, which led fifteen feet above to an access hatch. The 
heavy metal, hinged plate was used by maintenance crews who 
came by periodically to clean debris from the screen. 

Boggs hung on the uppermost rungs of the ladder trying in 
vain to push open the hatch. He was tired, and a cold sweat 
had dried sticky on his chest and back. The hatch was pad- 
locked from the outside to keep kids and bums out, and Boggs 
had figured his only chance would have been if one of the 
maintenance crews had forgotten to lock up. They had not. 

For a moment he was safe, he figured. Despite the size of 
the beast, he doubted if it could reach him here on this perch. 
But how long could he stay here? Maintenance crews only 
came around to this hatch once a month and sometimes less 
frequently when they were short-handed. No, he could not stay. 
here, which left only one thing open for him. And that was to 
go back the way he had come. 

Boggs had heard nothing in the tunnel behind him since he ~ 
had fired the shots and run headlong to the screen. If the 
crocodile had followed him, it could have easily caught him. 
But something had made it go back. 
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He looked at the .45 which he held tightly in his hand. F 
arm was looped around the metal rung, and he twisted arout 
now so he could see the gun better. He had fired two shots 
the crocodile, and there was an off-chance that he had killed 
or at least seriously wounded it, Maybe that was why the thin 
had not followed him. Maybe it had gone back to its lair, 
wherever it lived, and was dead or dying. Maybe all he wo 
have to do now was walk back to the crosstown, find a 
flow tube and get back up to the street. 

Besides, he thought, somewhat more sure of himself no 
there were still seven bullets left, Two shots had stopped th 
beast from following him, maybe seven more would stop hin 
permanently. 

Boggs climbed slowly and stiffly down from: his perch, caré 
fully looping his arm around each rung before he took anoth 
step down. In a few minutes he was once more standing kne 
deep in water at the bottom of the tunnel a few feet away from 
the screen. He turned that way and stared at the light. Freedon 
was so close and yet so damned far. ; 

He had thought about firing a couple of shots out the tunne 
to attract someone’s attention, but had dismissed the id ea, 
Besides the danger of ricochetting bullets, even if someone 
heard him it was unlikely they would do anything about it. No, 
his only hope was back the way he had come, 5 

Heading back, Boggs held his breath and listened, but there’ 
were no sounds whatsoever. His feet and legs were already 
numb from the cold water, and he knew that he could not. 
stand it much longer. If he was going to return to the cross. 
town he would have to go now. When his legs gave out he 

would be completely helpless, perhaps he would even drown in” 
the water. 

Once, a couple of years ago, Boggs had been walking back 
to his room from Charlie’s, It was late at night, and it had been © 
raining steadily in the city for two days. At first he did not see 
the man laying in the gutter and he almost passed him by. But 
then the lights from a passing taxi flashed on an outflung arm 
Jaying up on the sidewalk, the blue fingers of the hand clutch- 
ing the broken neck of a whisky bottle, and Boggs stopped. 

The man had been drunk, had evidently passed out, and had 
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fallen face first into the water-filled gutter where he drowned. 
His face was a deep purplish blue, and his eyes were open and 
filmy. 

Boggs had thought about giving the man mouth to mouth 
resuscitation, but his blue, cracked lips were covered with 
phlegm where it had run down from his nose, and Boggs had 
almost vomited just thinking about it. 

No one else was around on the dark street so Boggs had left 
the man where he lay. He was beyond help anyway, and had 
probably been dead for several hours. Besides, he was a bum 
and no one would really care about him, or miss him. / 

Now Boggs wondered if anyone would care about him if 
they found him face down in the water where he had passed 
out, Or would they leave him as he had done with the bum, 
disgusted at his sight. 

re eael at his nose with the back of his sleeve and began 
splashing through the cold water back towards the crosstown 
tunnel which he figured was at least two blocks away. 

Within fifty yards he was again in almost complete darkness. 
He stopped and turned toward the screen. In the distance he 
could see the dim light that looked inviting, but that was a 
dead end. After a moment he turned back and continued up 
the outflow tunnel. 

Boggs had only been truly happy once in his life. And that 
was a month ago. Although it had lasted only two days, he 
had begun to live like he had never dreamed he could live. For 
once, his life seemed to have some meaning. 

Marian had asked one day at work if he would like to be 
the godfather for the baby. Andrea! was pregnant, expecting 
in September, and Marian said he would consider it an honor. 

‘I can’t guarantee that Andrea hasn’t already asked one of 
her brothers,’ Marian had said. ‘But if she hasn’t, I'd like you 
to be the kid’s godfather.’ i 

Boggs was stunned and without words. At first the notion 
seemed silly, but then the more he thought about it the better 
it seemed. It was almost like being a grandfather in his estima- 
tion, something he had always wanted to be although no one 
in the world knew it, 

Marian had asked him that on a Friday, and they did not see 
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or talk to each other over the week-end, so Boggs had tw : 0 
the finest days in his life. Most of Saturday he had spen 
fumbling through stores buying toys and picking out coats a 
hats, the bemused clerks wondering how he could be so sur 
the baby would be a boy. Sunday he was completely brok 
and he spent the entire day in his room playing with the to 
and looking at all the clothes he had bought, But then of 
Monday his bubble was burst. : 
‘Look Pete,’ Marian had started just before they knocked 
off for the day. ‘About this godfather business.’ 
: Boggs grinned and was about to tell Marian about his sho 
ping spree, but something in his friend’s ressi oa 
"ea expression stop; 
‘I hope you weren’t counting on it too much,’ ian sa 
half heartedly. heme: 
Boggs shook his head, not exactly sure what was coming 
but fearing the worst. j 
‘Hell, Andrea had the kid’s godfather picked out before w 
ao ever married. Her oldest brother is going to...’ A 
arian stopped, “What is it?’ he said with concern. ‘ ou 
_ all right?” as 
“Yeah, sure,’ Boggs said, , 
That night he had thrown away all the toys and baby clothes. 
and had gone on a two-day binge starting on the cuff a 
Charlie’s and then borrowing money from his landlady who 
~ had to call in sick for him. 
And it was a good thing that Andrea had picked someone. 
else for a godfather too, Boggs thought. Now that Marian 
was Aes ne kid would need someone with a future to make 
sure he made it. It would have to be someo 4 
than he. Someone... . ech ae 
Boggs let that thought trail off and he sto} 

{ > pped. He could 
fee) his heart pounding hard against his chest. In the distance 
ahead, he could just make out a splotch of dim yellow light. 
For a moment he could not figure out what it was, and he 
se ieee to look down the outflow tunnel, but there was_ 
nothing but blackness in that direction, and then it dav q 
him what he was seeing. paeak 

He was close now to the juncture of the outflow tunnel and 
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the crosstown line. The yellow light was coming from the 
string of lightbulbs still working at the intersection of the two 
tunnels. Up ahead to the left he would surely find a cross flow 
tube that he could go up and get back to the outside. But also 
up ahead to the left was where he had last seen the crocodile. 

Boggs stood rooted to his spot for several long, agonizing 
minutes. He could not go back the way he had come, that was 
a dead end. If nothing else happened he would starve to death, 
or pass out and drown in the water back there. But Boggs did 
not think he could go forward either. It was the way out of 
here, but it also was where the crocodile was. 

For the first time Boggs became acutely conscious of his own 
physical condition. His jegs were almost completely numb with 
the cold and he could feel his thigh muscles shaking and 
quivering, ready at any moment to collapse. His heart was 
pounding too hard and his breathing was coming in long, 
ragged gasps. He was hungry and thirsty and his head seemed 
to be ten sizes too large, a pounding and hammering pulsing 
through his skull. 

It was clear that he could not last much longer. Despite what 
Andrea said she would have her family do to him, despite 
Marian’s death, despite everything, he had to get out of here 
and now, or he would never make it. 

Boggs took a deep breath and moved slowly forward, trying 
to make as little noise as possible. He stopped every few feet 
to listen for any sounds, keeping his eyes directly on the splotch 
of yellow light that grew larger and larger as he moved closer 
to the tunnel intersection. j 

About ten minutes later, the light began to resolve itself into 
the series of lightbulbs hanging high up on the tunnel walls, 
and he was able to shut off his flashlight at least for the 
moment. 

At the first working lightbulb, which was about two hundred ~ 
feet from the crosstown tunnel, Boggs stopped once more, his 
eyes searching the black surface of the water for something, 
anything, but there was nothing and after a moment he con- 
tinued to the next lightbulb where he stopped again. © 

Now he could see the walls of the larger tunnel glearning 
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wetly in the harsh glare from the lightbulbs as it curved shar 
to the left and right. ; 

To the right was the way he had come in, and to the left. 
He let that thought go as he started to move again. 

The inside of the crocodile’s mouth was white. He < 
bered that distinctly. When it had opened its jaws to bel 
he had not been more than a few yards away from it, and t 
Whiteness had somehow frightened him more than the teel 
It was the whiteness of death and malevolence. 

Boggs made it to the intersection and he cautiously peere 

"around the corner to the left, where he again searched ¢ 
water. But there was nothing, and almost blinded with fear ani 
exhaustion he stepped out into the main tunnel and start 
down it, t 4 

The next cross flow tube would not be much more than | 

block or two away at the most, Boggs figured, and wor Mc 
probably enter the crosstown from the opposite side of th 
tunnel from which he was walking. 4 

He crossed over now, and here the water was much deepe 
almost-up to his waist, where the tunnel had evidently dippe 
down to provide good flowage toward the next outflow. Thert 
was a slight current against his legs which meant that the ney 
river outlet was probably clear. 


the last working lightbulb and continued, his light workin 
back and forth from the tunnel walls in search of a cros 
flow opening, to the black surface of the water ahead of him, 
And then he heard it. 
Boggs stopped short and turned around, the beam from his 
flashlight now so dim that it barely shined five yards away. He 
could no longer see the lightbulbs at the intersection, and sud- 
denly a fear; deep, dark and tangible began to well up inside 
of him. He raised his arm with the .45 and pointed it shakily 
down the tunnel. And then he heard the sound again: it wa 
like water slapping against the sides of a boat. He shined his 
‘light on the water just in front of him and he could see small 
tipples, fanning out from something down tunnel. j 
He turned and hurried as fast as he could along the side of 
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the mn water getting deeper and deeper, and the foot- 
g i remely treacherous. 

OE ee directly behind him and Boggs could 
feel his sphincter muscle loosen suddenly as he eliminated into 
his trousers. He jerked around and his flashlight caught the 
long, gleaming thing laying in the water less than fifteen ian 
away from him, its eyes and nostrils jutting several inches out 
of the water. 

PoE long terrible moment Boggs just stared at the beast, 
but then he fired one shot which hit the water to one side of 
the crocodile’s head, then he turned and plunged headlong 
down the tunnel, not noticing or caring that he had just passed 
a clear down flow tube which led up eleven feet to the collec- 
tion tunnel and half a block away from that a manhole cover 
in the middle of the now busy Third Avenue. 
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as he pulled up in front of the New York Post to let Jer 
Reamers out. Reamers had wanted to go back to his new 
paper for the lunch hour while Stapleton was driving And 
Fascetti home. They would meet again at one o’clock back | 
the precinct. q 

Reamers had been mysterious about wanting to return to ft 
paper for a little book work, he said, and Stapleton did m 
press him. q 

He had told the reporter that it was his ball game. He wi 
calling the shots, and at least for today and tomorrow, he W 
the boss. After that . . . well, after that there was no tellin 
what the captain had in store for him. 

Reamers was out of the radio car, and he leaned through th 
open door now. ‘I'll meet you back at the station as soon 
I’m finished,’ he said to Stapleton but glancing at And 
huddled in the back seat, 

Stapleton followed his gaze and nodded. ‘I’m Boing to sto 
for some lunch first, but I should be back by one.’ 

‘All right, see you then,’ Reamers said. He slammed 
door, turned and entered the newspaper building. 

Stapleton pulled out into traffic and busied himself with hi 
driving after glancing in his rearview mirror at Andrea wh 
had not moved from her position since she had been 
sobbing to the radio car behind the precinct garage. 

‘She’s nothing like Darlene,’ Stapleton thought as he droy 
Where Andrea Fascetti was thin and delicate of face, Darlen 
was heavy and full although not unpretty; where Andrea 
Fascetti was dark, Darlene was startlingly white — even he 
hair was almost pure silver, though her rich green eyes fell 
short of making her an albino; and where Andrea Fascetti’s 
form was slight — small breasts, exceedingly trim waist an 
tiny ass ~ Darlene’s was ample, forty-three inch breasts, 2 
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substantial waist and what she called her ‘Mack truck ass.’ 

Andrea Fascetti would probably be quick in bed, Stapleton 
thought as he drove, where Darlene was slow and comfortable. 
He had to admit to himself that if Darlene did not have such 
an unbelievable repertoire of tricks and techniques she would 
be boring in bed. Let, 

‘I learned it all from a hooker who used to work the Lexing- 
ton Avenue Hotels, Darlene told him once in a more sober 
moment after they had made love. 

That had brought up visions, in Stapleton’s mind, of two 
nude women twisting and turning, their bodies entwined on a 
bed set upon a raised dais in a hotel convention meeting room, 
while below Darlene was with her instructor who was pointing 
out techniques. But he didn’t say anything to her about his 
vision, and after a cigarette she rolled over on top of him and 
he forgot about it. 

They took the Manhattan Bridge to Brooklyn and Andrea 
Fascetti finally came out of her daze and looked up at familiar 
surroundings. She seemed almost surprised to find that she was 
in a car and close to home, but she did not say anything until 
Stapleton had turned onto her street and parked in front of 
her apartment building. 

‘What are you going to do now?’ Her voice was thin and 
weak. 

Stapleton turned the motor off and looked at her through the 
heavy screen that separated the back seat from the front. ‘Like 
the captain says, I’ve got to come up with some hard evidence,’ 
he shrugged. 

She thought about that a moment, her gaze turning from 
him to the front of her apartment building. “What kind of 
evidence?’ she asked. 

Stapleton was uncomfortable now. ‘Jesus Christ, what the 
hell does she want me to say? A body? I can’t tell her that! 
Christ, she went to pieces over the handkerchief, what would 
she do with a body?’ 

“I don’t know,’ he said after a moment. ‘I guess this after- 
noon I'll go and talk with this bartender at Charlie’s, and then 
maybe with Boggs’s landlady.’ 

Andrea snapped back to stare directly into Stapleton’s eyes. 
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‘Boggs is down there. Now. Didn’t you hear what I told 


‘Wickery seems to think that Boggs climbed back out as so o 
as you were gone.’ 


Andrea shook her head. ‘No he didn’t. He’s down there al 
right, and talking with Charlie or Bogg’s landlady or anyon 


else won’t do a bit of good.” 


Stapleton sighed, In one respect she was very much 
Darlene - stubborn. 


“What do you want out of this, Mrs Fascetti?’ he said 
“According to Boggs your husband is already dead. So what 


do you want?’ 


Andrea’s eyes blazed for a moment, and she snapped, 7 


want that thing ... whatever it is... killed.’ 


“You really don’t give a damn about Boggs, do you?’ Staple 


ton said. / 
She shook her head and was about to say something, 


then she stopped herself. For a long moment she was silent, 


her face going through contortions like she was in pain 
When she spoke her voice seemed far away. 
‘I want to go upstairs now, but not alone. I can’t go 
alone,’ ; 
Stapleton started to protest, but she cut him off. 
“No . . . just for a few minutes. Please. I can’t go up the: 
alone.’ 


Stapleton looked at his watch, it was past twelve-th 


already, and then he sighed. ‘All right,’ he said. ‘But just or 


a minute,’ 


He got out of the car and came around to her side to help 
__ her out. Her arm was small and frail compared to Darlene’s, 


It felt odd to be holding another woman, 


They went up three flights of stairs, and at her apartmes 
door she fumbled in her purse for her key. When she had it she 
unlocked the door and they entered the apartment, Stapleto n 


closing the door behind them, 


The living-room was small and the furniture old but very 


neat. Off one way Stapleton could see the kitchen, wh | 
through an open door on the other side of the room he co 


see the corner of a bed. Everything looked tidy, almost as if 


no one lived here. 
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Andrea took off her coat and layed it over the back of the 


couch as she went into the kitchen. ‘Coffee?’ she said over her 


shoulder. ‘Or something strong?” _~ 

‘No thanks, nothing,’ Stapleton said. ‘I’ve got to get back 
to the station and send someone back here with your car.’ 

Andrea returned to the kitchen door. ‘Please stay for a few 
minutes,’ she asked. Her voice had Jost its distant quality and 
now seemed almost inviting, Stapleton had to admit. He did 
not like it at all. 

He shook his head. ‘No. Really I have to go back, The 
captain will raise hell with me.’ 

Andrea came slowly across the room and stopped just a 
few inches away from him. She was breathing fast and Staple- 
ton stared at her tiny breasts moving in and out with each 
breath. Suddenly she put her arms around Stapleton’s neck 
and pressed her bony tightly against his, ‘Don’t leave me,’ she 
said. 

It would have been comic, Stapleton thought fleetingly, ex- 
cept for the fact that her body felt damn nice against his. Too 
nice, He pulled her arms from his neck and gently pushed her 
away. 

‘Jesus lady, I don’t know what you want, but you sure as hell. 
aren’t going to get it from me.’ That’s all he needed now, he 
thought. Something like this would suit the captain fine. 

‘I’m going to level with you,’ Andrea said and her voice had 
dramatically transformed itself from one of innocent weakness 
to one of contemptuous command, 

Stapleton was stunned. 

‘My husband is dead, and I want his killer, she said, ‘I sent 
Boggs down there and he hasn’t come back up. Now I want 
you to go after him.’ 

Stapleton shook his head. ‘No way. Not unless I’m con- 
vinced there is something to what you said.’ 

‘What about the blood?’ Andrea snapped. 

‘Someone could have cut themselves.’ 

Andrea laughed, a short, hard sound. ‘You dba believe 
that any more than I do. Your captain told you he wanted hard | 
evidence, You won’t get it at Charlie’s.’ 

Stapleton shook his head again. Goddammnit, this was going j 
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all wrong. There was no way he was going to come 
this still a cop. No matter what he did, it would be the wre 
thing, ‘What the hell am I supposed to do down there? | 
were down there once and all I found was blood.’ 4 
‘I don’t know,’ Andrea said, and once again her ce 
posure began to crack a little, ‘Boggs is down there. If he’s 1 
already dead, he probably will be soon. If nothing else you 
got to find him. He’s not at Charlie’s, his room or work . 
and those are the only places he hangs out. So he has 
_ still down there,’ § 
She advanced a step on him, and Stapleton could feel | 
resolve beginning to slip. ‘All right . . . all right,’ he said. 
check it out now.’ : 
Andrea stopped, her eyes directly on his, “You've got t 
she said. y 
Stapleton was in Manhattan before his heart began to 6 
at a normal rate and he had calmed sufficiently to thit 
things through. Andrea Fascetti was a hard bitch, there was. 
doubt about it. But then he supposed almost any woman wv 
/ suddenly lost her husband would become hard and ruth le 
Still, she had carried it too far. q 
He turned up Forty-seventh Street and a half a block Tai 
pulled around the road barriers and parked the radio car. 
Stapleton did not like being made a fool of, and for a fe 
moments he toyed with the idea that this entire thing was. 
set up. The captain had set up the entire thing just to get h i 
out of the precinct. Andrea Fascetti was a fake, Wickery ¥ 
in on the deal and as for Reamers . . . hell he’d probably ney 
see him again, They all were probably laughing about it righ 
now over their coffee and sandwiches back in the station. 
But then that bubble burst in Stapleton’s mind, and he can 
back to the present. There was no way in hell Andrea Fasceé 
was faking, even if Reamers was not who he said he was. An 
then there was the blood he had found down there, 
‘He looked across the street at the manhole cover. If ther 
was something down there — and it was a big if - it would ha 
to be huge to take a man the way Boggs had told Andrea | 
ty had taken her husband. But what he could not figure was thi 
if the thing was really down there, why had no one else e ve 
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wen it or reported it? None of it made any sense. But game 
or no game, he thought, he might just as well play it through. 
The captain had given him twenty-four hours to come up with 
some hard evidence. Only he had not said exactly how he 
wanted Stapleton to come up with it. So, this way was as good 
as any other, he supposed. 

Stapleton got out of the car, opened his trunk and pulled out 
4 long, heavy crow bar that was normally used to pry people 
out of wrecks. Across the street, he pulled the heavy manhole 
cover off the opening and laid the crow bar next to it. Back at 
the radio car he got a flashlight from the glove compartment 
and was about to return to the manhole when his eyes came to 
rest on the short barrelled 12-gauge shotgun in its clip between 
the driver’s and passenger’s side of the front seat. He hesitated 
only a moment, before he pulled the riot gun out of its holder 
and quickly loaded it with five shells from a box in the glove 
compartment, If anything was down there, he was-going to feel 
a whole lot more comfortable with this than with his police 
issue .38 revolver, he thought. 

Stapleton eased himself down through the manhole, awk-. 
wardly climbing down the ladder, the flashlight in one hand 
and the shotgun in the other. At the bottom, he stopped a 
moment to let his eyes adjust, switched on the flashlight and 
headed toward the cross flow tube. : 

At the narrow opening, he tucked the shotgun under his left 
arm, and while holding on to the safety rail with his right hand 
quickly descended the eleven feet to the main cross town 
tunnel, where he again shifted the shotgun to his right hand. 

Stapleton hurried toward the caved-in pile of rubble, passing 
the one working lightbulb, and for the first time he could feel 
the gooseflesh rippling along his back and arms. It was cold 
down here and he was grateful for the leather jacket that 
Darlene had given him. : j 

At the pile of rubble, Stapleton stopped a moment to shine 
his light up at the small opening near the top, and then he 
scrambled up and pushed his way through to the other side, 

Shining his light on the tunnel wall to the right, near the 
water line at the bottom of the rubble pile. Stapleton could 
see where the large pool of blood, disturbed earlier by his 
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_ fingers, had almost completely dried. a 
This was the spot where Marian Fascetti had been killed 


according to what Boggs had told Andrea. But what had hap 
pened after that? Where had the crocodile taken the body? 


Stapleton shined his powerful flashlight down the tunnel, wher 
he picked out the access ledge just above the water line. Every 
thing was just as Andrea Fascetti had said it would be. Ht 
doubted seriously whether she had ever been down here, s 
that meant Boggs or someone had told her at least this much 
He worked his way down the pile of rubble to the water’s 
edge, stepped up on the eighteen-inch wide ledge and started 
down the tunnel. It was difficult walking along the narro 
ledge because the tunnel walls curved up and inward, while th 
shotgun in his right hand threw him somewhat off balance. 
He worked his way along the ledge for awhile finally reach 
ing the second cave-in. This was one Andrea Fascetti had not 
mentioned, and at first he thought it might have happened 
recently. But then he shined his light to the opposite wall o 
the tunnel and he could see where silt and dirt had run down 
and accumylated from the collapsed cross flow tube. It looked. 
like the smaller tube had been collapsed for a number of 
years, 
Tf Boggs had remained in the tunnel and had not returned 
to the street when Andrea left, as Wickery said he probabl 
had, then he would have had to come this way. fi 
Stapleton shined his light now over the cave-in down tunnel 
and.he could see some light coming from a long ways away. 
He stepped from the ledge onto the pile of rubble and worked: 
his way to the middle of the tunnel. The lights seemed to be” 
directly at the center of a small yellow circle, which itself 
was enclosed by the much larger, dark tunnel walls. The effect — 
‘was strange, and it was hard to focus. i 
He was about to work his way back to the ledge again, when 
his flashlight shined off something dark black near the water’s 
edge. He turned that way and worked down to the object © 
laying half pushed into the mud. At first he could not figure — 
out what it was, except that it looked out of place here, but 
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then he realized suddenly what it was and the bile rose sharply 
in his throat before he vomited. 

It was several minutes before he was finished and could 
bring himself to look again at the thing, only now it did not 
make him sick. He was about to pick it up when he thought 
he heard something faint, and from an extreme distance. He 
straightened up and held his breath, and he heard it again. Tt 
sounded like a roar of some kind of animal. And then it was 
followed by two sharper sounds that Stapleton was sure were 
shots fired from a gun. But'the sounds were so faint, he was 
sure they had to bea long ways off. Baja 

‘Boggs!’ he shouted laying the shotgun down and cupping his 
hands around his mouth, ‘Peter Boggs!’ he shouted again. 

He held his breath, listening, but there were no other sounds. 

Stapleton stood at the spot for a long moment. Andrea 
Fascetti had been right after all. And Boggs was still alive, 
But for how long? 

At least cir thought taking off his jacket, he would have 
the hard evidence the captain wanted. : 

He bent down and wrapped the jacket around the thing 
lying in the mud and picked it up. He tucked the shotgun 
under his arm, and held the flashlight as best he could with his 
right hand. Before he turned and hurried back the way he had 
come with the surprisingly heavy thing, he held his breath once 
more to listen, but there were no other sounds. 
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_ as pets. The fad was short-lived, however, dying out in les: 


. foaming the sewers beneath the city streets. 


- “Mr Bernard Raash on the line, sir, the voice of the news+ 


Chapter Twelve 


Jerry Reamers sat at his desk in the busy New York Pos 
newsroom, a thin file of newspaper clippings, some of then 
yellowed with age, spread open in front of him. The few clips 
represented all the information the newspaper’s morgue had 
on alligators or crocodiles in the city’s sewer system, and nol 
one of the stories treated the issue with anything more tha 
a light touch. 4 

‘Crocodiles and Alligators: Fact or Myth?’ was the article 
with the most information. According to the story, it had bi 
a fad in the twenties among some people to have such 


than six months. No mention was made of what happened to 
the thousands of reptiles, except that a few years later, in the 
thirties, rumors began to circulate about gigantic alligato 


There was a long list of people in the article all pooh: 
poohing the idea, giving facts and figures to show why it was: 
impossible, and yet the article had not ended ona positive note 
of rejection but with a question mark: fact or fiction? é 

The telephone on Reamer’s desk rang and he picked it up, 


paper’s switchboard operator said. 
Mr Raash, this is Jerry Reamers, New York Post? 
‘What can I do for you Mr Reamers?’ Raash asked. His 


voice was booming and jovial, and Reamers instantly pictured 
him as a fat man. 


‘Td like to come out to the Zoo to talk with you about a 


story I’m doing.’ 


‘Sure thing Reamers, I’ll put my secretary on and she’ll set 4 


up an appointment for you.’ 


“No, sir,’ Reamers broke in quickly. ‘This is pretty important, | 


I'm wondering if I couldn’t come there tight now?’ 


He hesitated for a moment, and when Raash came back 
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lls voice was less jovial and seerned more cautious. 


‘Important story? What's it all about?’ 
‘I'd rather talk to you in person sir, if at all possible.” 
There was another pause. ‘All right Reamers, I’ll be here.’ 


fteamers left the newsroom just as his city desk editor was 


returning from lunch. The older man stopped him in the hall- 


way. 

‘Reamers, what the hell are you doing back here? I thought 
you were working on that precinct story?’ 

‘I am,’ Reamers said, hoping the man would not press him 
for details. He was not ready to spill this one yet. ‘I just came 
in for a few clips. I’m heading back there now.’ 

‘Okay Reamers,’ the city editor said. ‘But do it with a light 
touch, understand?” 

“Yes, sir,’ Reamers said nodding. bape 

He hurried downstairs, out the front door and in a few 
minutes was heading toward the Central Park Zoo in a cab. 
The cabbie tried to make small talk about the nice weather, but 
Reamers ignored him, and after awhile he was silent. 

There was no doubt in his mind that Boggs and Andrea 
Fascetti were telling the truth, although the precinct captain 
obviously did not believe a word of it. The story was playing 
right into the captain’s hands, and the man was sure it had 
been manna from heaven; the perfect way to give a screw-up 
cop a chance to give a screw-up reporter a snow job. Kill two 
birds with one stone. Only it was not going to work out that 
way. ‘ 

The cabbie dropped Reamers off in front of the Zoo’s 
administration building and Reamers hurried to the director’s 
office. _ 

Bernard Raash, at fifty-three, was exactly the sort of man_ 
Reamers had thought he would be; huge, over six-four and 
at least three hundred pounds, with a bald head and bush eye- 
brows. He ushered Reamers into his office, and when they 
were seated, began without preamble. 

“You've had me a little worried here, young man,’ he said. 
‘Now what's this about an important story?’ 
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Reamers was stopped a moment by the man’s directness an 
he realized that he had not thought much about what he wai 
going to say'once he got there. 

‘I need some information,’ he finally said. 

‘I gathered that,’ Raash said dryly. “What sort of infor 
mation?’ 4 

Reamers took a deep breath, then plunged on. There was n 

‘time to do it any other way. ‘Mr Raash, I have reason te 
believe that two men are missing in the sewers. And I have als 
been told that at least one of these men may have been kille 
by an alligator or crocodile,’ 

Raash was silent for a long moment, a look of amusement 
on his face, and then he burst out laughing, loud and Io 
from deep within his huge stomach, ‘Really, Mr Reamers,’ h 
said gasping. ‘You can’t be serious.’ ; 

“Yes, sir, I am,’ Reamers said evenly. 

Raash stopped laughing after a few minutes, and when hé 
had wiped the tears from his eyes he looked again at Reamel 
“Heavens my dear man, why come to me even if it is true... 
which I seriously doubt.’ 

‘I figured you might be able to tell me something about s 
beasts, to see if it is at least possible,’ 

“There you see,’ Raash said triumphantly, ‘even you have 
your doubts,” 


"Yes, sir, I admit that. But I’m sure enough that there might. 


be something to this story to check with you.” 

Raash studied Reamers’s face for a moment, and then he 

lifted the telephone and dialed three numbers. ‘Is Koch there, 

' or has he gone to lunch already?’ He waited. ‘Good, send him 
up to my office right away please.’ 5 

Raash hung up the phone and turned his smiling gaze to’ 


Reamers. ‘William Koch is only twenty-seven, but he’s our | 


Reptilian Section curator. The best in the business.’ 

Reamers nodded, and the expression on Raash’s face turned 
from amusement to tolerance. 

‘I don’t know where you got this story, Mr Reamers, but I 
for one do not believe it. I think you’ve been handed the bum’s. 
Tush by someone, although Yl go along with you this far. 
We've always cooperated with the press, and you boys have 
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always been good to us. But beyond this interview I do not 
want to be bothered any further. Do I make myself clear?” 

"Yes, sir? Reamers said. Raash had changed suddenly from 
4 jolly fellow to a brusque administrator. This would have to 
be short and sweet. 

They said nothing more to each other until William Koch 
entered the office and looked questioningly from Reamers to 
his boss. He was extremely short, not more than five-three, 
and weighed about a hundred and forty pounds. His hair was 
blond and bushy, almost as long as Reamers’s, and his thick, 
handlebar moustache drooped almost to his chin. 

‘This is Mr Reamers from the New York Post, William. 
He'd like to ask you a few questions about the order 
Crocodylus. } 

Koch turned again to Reamers, smiled broadly and then 
slouched down casually in.a chair. ‘Fascinating creatures,’ he 
said. ‘But what exactly would you like to. know about them? 
This could take all year.’ 

Reamers returned the smile, then took a deep breath. 
‘Briefly Mr Koch, I want to know if such a beast could exist 
in the sewers of New York City.’ 

Koch smiled again, glancing at Raash who nodded in- 
dulgently for him to continue. Reamers did not miss the look 
and he shifted uncomfortably in his chair. 

‘Are you doing a story about bogey-men in the sewers?” 
Koch said almost contemptuously. 

‘I have reason to believe a man may have been killed by an 
alligator or crocodile in the main storm sewer tunnel not too 
far from here. It was a thirty foot alligator ~’ 

‘Crocodile’ Koch said, and Reamers stopped in mid- 
sentence. ‘If it was thirty feet long it was a crocodile. Alligators 
do not reach that size.’ 

Reamers was about to speak when Koch continued. ‘But tell 
me more about this. What did it look like?’ 

Reamers quickly told Koch what he knew including the 
blood that Stapleton had found and the fact that the precinct 
captain had given them twenty-four hours to come up with 
some hard evidence. He also related the information he had 
gleaned from the few newspaper clippings in the Post’s file. 
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When he was finished Koch had lost his look of toleran 
amusement, and he was biting his lower lip. 
‘Is such a thing possible?’ Reamers said after a long silence, 
Koch looked up seemingly surprised that Reamers was st 1 
there. He nodded slowly. ‘Almost anything is possible,’ he said, 
‘But we are concerned with probabilities now,’ ; 
‘I don’t think the woman was lying,’ Reamers said softly 
‘And there is another man down there right now looking fol 
the thing. He’s got a gun.’ 
An expression of interest crossed Koch’s face. ‘What kind 
of a gun?’ 

‘A military .45,’ Reamers said. 

Koch laughed, ‘Wouldn’t touch him. At best it might cause 
an irritation, but it certainly wouldn’t kill a Jarge croc.’ 

Reamers was silent, waiting for Koch to continue. 

‘Tust what is it you want to know?’ Koch said finally. 

‘Anything that would support what'the woman said. At this. 
point the police and Sewer Division officials are skeptical. They. 
just don’t believe it’s possible and they refuse to do anything 
about it. Meanwhile there is a man down there, ; 

“All right,” Koch said and now he chose his words a little 
more carefully. “With qualifications, such a thing is possible, 
he said. Raash was about to say something, but he decided 
against it and instead sat back in his chair and lit a cigarette, 
motioning for Koch to continue. : 

‘What kind of an animal are we dealing with?’ Reamers 
asked. 

‘It’s not an animal,’ Koch snapped. ‘It’s a reptile. There’s 
quite a difference, you know.’ 3 

Reamers nodded, and he too sat back. Koch would tell this” 
in his own way. 

“First you’ve got to understand a couple of things,’ Koch 
said after a moment. ‘The order Crocodylus, which includes 
more than twenty-five species is a hundred and eighty million 
years old. Since the Triassic Period, the species has actually 
changed very little. Fossil remains are almost identical with 
today’s living examples,’ ; 

Koch stopped a moment to get a cigarette from Raash and, | 
when he had it lit, he continued. 
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‘Of the twenty-seven or twenty-eight species, most are croco- 
diles, only a few are alligators, and none of the alligators gets 
us large as you said this reptile is. So it has to be a crocodile, 
assuming one is down there.’ 

‘What kind of a crocodile?’ Reamers asked. 

‘Hard to say without seeing it, but it’s probably one of three. 
The Indian Gavial and Madagascar crocs will get to thirty 
feet, but I don’t think they’d survive long in such an environ- 
ment. Which leaves only the Saltwater croc, which if he’s the 
one down there, your man is in big trouble.’ 

Reamers could feel the gooseflesh creeping along his arms. i 

‘Let me tell you something else,” Koch said dragging on his 
cigarette. ‘I worked a summer for the Mid-Florida Reptile 
Gardens outside of Orlando, They had at least two hundred 
alligators and maybe only three or four crocodiles, one of them 
a big Saltwater.’ 

“That was before you came to us,’ Raash said. 

Koch nodded at him, and then turned to Reamers, ‘At any 
rate, the man who ran the place used to put on a little demon- 
stration for the new people. We'd go down to the alligator pool 
and Phil would dabble his fingers in the water. A few of the 
alligators would come up maybe fifteen or twenty yards away 
and lay there watching what he was doing. Then he’d take a 
flat board and smack the water. Without fail the alligators 
would turn and haul ass out of there. They were dangerous 
only when you got between them and the water.’ 

‘And the crocodiles?’ Reamers said. 

‘They were a different story,’ Koch said smiling. “Before we 
went to them, Phil took a couple of his people with elephant. 
guns to standby behind him. He’d come up to the water and 
dabble his fingers and the crocs would come to within maybe 
five yards or so and watch. But then Phil would back away off 
and throw a big rock into the water.’ Koch stopped a moment 
and looked Reamers directly in the eyes. “The crocs, especially 
the big Saltwater, wouldn’t turn tail. They’d lunge right out 
of the water and haul ass after Phil. He didn’t pull that trick - 
too often, and none of us ever got close to their pens after 
that.’ 
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_ down there, how do we stop him?’ 


Reamers digested that information for a moment, ‘What els 
can you tell me?? } 
‘First of all this croc is nocturnal, which means he’d do fine 


brackish water for some reason. And thirdly this one is about 
the only kind that would take a man like that. They can liv 
to be a hundred years old, and with the rats and maybe a 
occasional man, could survive quite nicely? 4 
They all were silent in the office for a long moment, Finally 
Reamers spoke up. ‘Assuming it is a Saltwater crocodile, what 
kind of trouble is Boggs in right now?’ 
‘Like I said, big trouble,’ Koch said stubbing out his cigarette 

in the ashtray on Raash’s desk, ‘Not too long ago a crocodile” 
killed a man in Australia, Stalked him for three months befo: 
he finally grabbed him off a beach and dragged him to his 
burrow.’ , Y 
Reamers was stunned. 
These are intelligent creatures, Mr Reamers. It’s my guess 
that if this croc killed and devoured one man, he will be play- 
ing with the second one. It’s possible he might even be herd- 
ing him toward his burrow. They'll do that sometimes. Herd 
their victims to their burrow, then kill him and drag the © 
carcass in for storage for a few days or a week. And your 
man would be no match for him. He’s probably tired and 
thirsty, disoriented. While the croc is in his element. Their 
night vision is tremendous, hearing phenomenal and he can 
move upwards of fifty miles an hour.’ a 
Reamers was suddenly very cold, and he shivered, Koch | 
smiled. i 
‘But it’s not too likely such a croc is down there, I think © 
someone has filled you full of bullshit” A 
Reamers shook his head. ‘I'd like to believe that, but T don’t. 
There is something down there. One man is already dead, and — 
the other...” he trailed off. ; 
“If there is nothing else,’ Raash said and he started to get up. — 
‘One more thing,” Reamers said quickly, and the big man © 
sat back heavily in his chair nodding for Reamers to go ahead. _ 
“Assuming once again that there is a Saltwater crocodile # 
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Koch was about to speak, but Raash interrupted. “Wait a 
minute here,’ he said, his voice cold. ‘I can see what you are 
driving at Mr Reamers, and it just is not going to work that 
way.” 

‘All I want is some information,’ Reamers protested. 

‘And information is all you will get,’ Raash continued. “But 
under no circumstances will the Zoo become involved with 
this. Under no circumstances. Nor will I allow you to use Mr 
Koch’s name as an authority to support your contention that 
such a beast does in fact exist in the sewers. So far we have 
done nothing more than raise a few speculations to your highly 
fanciful assumptions. Do I make myself clear?’ 

“Yes, sir,’ Reamers said. 

‘All right then,’ Raash said somewhat mollified. ‘On that 
basis, one more question.’ 

Reamers turned again to Koch. ‘Assuming once again that a 
Saltwater croc is down there, stalking a man, how do we get to 
him? Where will his burrow likely be?’ : 

‘No way of finding it,” Koch said thoughtfully. ‘Could be 
almost anywhere above the normal water line.’ 

‘Ts there nothing we can do?’ ’ 

‘Only one thing I can think of,’ Koch said after a minute, 
and he smiled. ‘Make a noise like another crocodile and yours 
will respond. It’ have to. It’s a reflexive action, just like a 
knee jerk.’ } 

‘How in the hell...” Reamers started to say, but Koch cut 
him off, rising from his chair. 

“Have you ever seen those aerosol can airhorns? Some people 
use them at football games.’ 

Reamers looked up at Koch and nodded. 

‘The noise they make will do. Blow those and the croc will . 
respond. Hell come to investigate. But...’ and he stopped 
at the doer. ‘I don’t think I’d care to be there when the croc 
comes around to see what the noise is about. You just might 
end up being the hunted, instead of the hunter.’ 
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_ high and he longed to let them drop to his sides, then lay 


time, ev ing would be all right. Wickery would under- | 
Mand, Te ea make him understand that they had not 
heen drinking. 

Boggs woke up sitting on a pile of trash that had accumu- 
\sted in the tunnel floor and jutted a few inches out of the 
water, His feet were stretched out in front of him, and there 
was a terrible stench in his nostrils. It took him several minutes 
lo orient himself before he realized that somehow he had 
climbed out of the water onto this pile of tree limbs, tin cans 
ynd dirt, and sat down. He could feel that he had shit in his 
trousers; the backs of his legs and thighs were sticky and warm 
with the filth, and the smell was overpowering beyond the 
smell of the sewer itself, and suddenly he felt very shamed, 

When he got out of here he would have to go home and 
clean up before he could report to Wickery. But then he 
thought about himself walking down the busy Manhattan 
streets and trying to get on a bus in this condition. He began 
to cry. There was no way he could take a bus and he had 
no money for a cab, yet Brooklyn was too far to walk. He 
doubted if he could make it more than a block. f 

Boggs could also feel the varicose veins on both his legs 
throbbing painfully now that the circulation had started again 
since he was out of the numbing water. He cried even harder 
for’all the pain and crap and bullshit he had put up with all 
his life. At fifty-nine Peter Boggs was nothing more than a 
rummy. That was the sum total of his life. The only thing good 
that had ever happened to him had lasted only two days, but 
then someone, somewhere had taken a long, hard look at him 
and pronounced the decision that he was simply unfit to be- 
come a godfather for any child. For any child. Those words 
had snapped through his mind daily since that time 

He was nothing more than an old bum who had shit in his 
trousers and now sat on a dung heap in some tunnel twenty 
feet underground. But would it end here... 

That thought was cut off by a low pitched rumble that 
seemed to be coming from a long ways away and slightly 
above him. For a minute his brain refused to identify the 
sound, and his heart began to beat fast again. But then he 
realized that he was hearing a subway train. 
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Chapter Thirteen 


Peter Boggs stood in the middle of the tunnel, water nearly 
to his chest, shaking his head back and forth, trying to clear th 
fuzz from his numbed brain. How long had he been stopped 
here; a minute, an hour, a day? He could no longer feel his 
feet, and he suddenly could not remember which way he ha 
come. The: crocodile had been behind him, but he had go’ 
himself turned around so that now he was not sure which way 
was forward, 

' Somehow he had managed to keep the flashlight and gun 
out of the water, but his arms ached from holding them chest 


down and sleep. Sleep. He needed to rest. Somehow he would 
have to find a place to stay that was safe from the crocodile. — 

He turned around shining the light on the tunnel walls, and 
then behind him, but the batteries were nearly dead and the 
flashlight was almost useless now. 4 

Charlie's and his conversation with Marian’s wife seemed 
like it had occurred centuries ago, and now it was as if he had 
never worked for the Sewer Division, that he had spent his 
entire life down here. Maybe he would spend the remainder 
of his life here. Maybe this was the end of it. 

Boggs was certain he was not afraid of death itself. As a_ 
matter of fact, he told himself, it might not be so bad. But 
‘death for him was going to sleep one night and never waking 
up, not going like Marian had. q 

Once again a vision of Marian’s head and shoulders poking ~ 
out through the triangular opening swam in front of his eyes. 
Marian was laughing and saying something, but Boggs could — 
not quite hear him. Then his friend was backing through the — 
opening and Boggs was climbing up the rubble pile on his 
hands and knees, calling out his friend’s name. He knew what 
was going to happen on the other side and he wanted to stop — 
Marian from going out on the ledge. If he could get to him in’ 
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People were on the train. He could see them sitting, bore: 
expressions on their faces. In the corner three punks we 
arguing about something, and he instantly disliked them. Hi 
stared at them for a long time, and their images began to fad 
and waver as they grinned malevolently at him. fi 

Boggs woke again in total darkness. For a brief panicky 
moment he thought he had gone blind, but then he could se 

_ White flashes and spots before his eyes. He sat up, the mud 
cold on his: cheek, and he dimly remembered that he ad 
switched the flashlight off to conserve the batteries. He gropé 
around in the mud, and when he found it snapped it on, and th 
pale yellow beam shining down the length of his legs to his 
muddy shoes, illuminated the edge of the water which ha 
risen to within a few inches of where he sat. q 

His legs hurt him badly, and when he moved, his hea 

pounded and throbbed, seemingly ready to split open any 
moment. There was a foul taste in his mouth and throat and 
he tried to spit, but he could not. For an instant he considerec 
drinking some of the water in the tunnel, but the thought madi 
him gag. ; 

He shined his flashlight to the other side of the garbagy 
pile he was sitting on and for a moment he could hardly 
believe what he was seeing. The tunnel on that side was nearh 
dry, only a small puddle of water had accumulated on th 
tunnel floor directly beneath him, and even the tunnel wal s 
seemed dry. j 

Now he would be able to get out of here. With a dry tunnel, 
he could make it to the next cross flow tube, even if it was a 
couple of blocks away, in just-a few minutes. And, he told him- 
self, when you came right down to it, it didn’t matter one bit” 
if he had shit his pants. Who the hell would care in New 
York? No one would even notice him, and if they did they 
would not even look at him. No, everything was going to be 
all right now. 4 

Boggs pulled his legs painfully around and eased his way 
down the five feet to the dry section of tunnel. Near the 
bottom his right foot caught in a hole between a large hunk 
of concrete and a tree limb, and he fell forward smashing his 
shoulder on the floor. He was stunned but not seriously hr 
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He pulled his foot free from the hole and sat up. His shoe 
twd been torn off and as he struggled back up the pile to 
tetrieve it, the crocodile roared, its bellow echoing and rever- 
twrating down the tunnel. It was close, probably just on the 
other side of the garbage pile, and for an instant Boggs froze 
Where he was. 

The bellow came again, this time seemingly on top of him, 
snd Boggs looked up as the snout of the gigantic creature 
ippeared over the rubble pile. 

He dropped the shoe which rolled down to the tunnel floor 
il his feet, backed away about five feet and fired two shots 
from his gun, point blank at the beast now halfway over the 
pile. 

The crocodile reared back, its mouth wide open, and roared 
more loudly than Boggs had ever heard anything roar, and it 
thrashed about on the garbage sending debris tumbling down 
from the pile as Boggs turned and ran as fast as he could down 
the tunnel. 
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Stapleton was afraid of death, like most people are. But 
sometimes when he was alone, he would dwell on it. What 
would it be like, he wondered, when he-died? What would it 
be like to be in a light airplane that had gone out of control? 
Maybe the wing had fallen off in a thunderstorm and there — 
was no way to pull the airplane out of a dive. He had no 
parachute, and the airplane was heading straight for the 
ground, two thousand feet below. It would take several. 
seconds to fall that far. And he wondered what he would be 
thinking about on the way down, knowing that his death was 
inevitable, that there was absolutely nothing he could do 
about it. pita 

The telephone on the table burred softly, startling Stapleton 
out of his thoughts. It rang again, and he picked it up. It was 
the desk sergeant. 

‘Glenn, the captain says he'll be right down, But that 
Reamers character from the Post is here, says he has to talk 
to you. Says it’s important.’ 

Stapleton had forgotten all about Reamers, and his eyes 
glanced now at the leather jacket down the table from him. 
Some blood had seeped out from the folds of the leather, and 
had stained the light gray linoleum table top. He had to 
swallow hard to stop from vomiting. ‘Send him in,’ he managed 
to say. t / 

“You sure?’ 

‘Yeah, he’s in on this,’ Stapleton said, his eyes trying to 
focus on the holes in the acoustical tiling that lined the walls 
and ceiling of the tiny room. 


Chapter Fourteen 


Officer Glenn Stapleton entered the precinct arrest and bookin 
room with a black rubber boot filled with a badly ‘ane 
human foot and lower leg wrapped in his jacket. He had bee 
okay riding across town with the gtisly thing in the trunk of 
his car, but the sweat had popped out on his forehead when hi 
cartied it into the station, and now his stomach was doin 
flipflops, threatening at any moment to send him into d 
heaves, Last night’s party wasn’t helping his situation mue 


sither, and he vowed, like he had many times before, never to 
do it again. ; 


‘Tell the captain I want to see him in the interrogation roo 
4 arama Stapleton said swallowing hard against the ate 

ile. 

‘Jesus Christ, Glenn, what the hell happened to you?? thi 
desk sergeant said picking up the phone. a 

“Just get him down here John, on the double? 

The Sergeant nodded and watched as Stapleton crossed in 
front of his desk and entered the sound-proofed room where 
he and Reamers had spoken to Andrea Fascetti earlier in the 
day. He laid the thing on one end of the table, and then sat He hung up the telephone and silently cursed the party last 
down at the opposite side. if night, his being late this morning, the captain and his shit 

When Stapleton was a kid he had seen a bum cut in two detail, and most of all Reamers whom he feared would want 
to make sensational headlines out of this. He wondered how 
in the hell Andrea Fascetti was going to live through all of it. 

Reamers entered the room and was about to say something, 
but when he saw the look on Stapleton’s face he stopped in the 
doorway, his gaze flicking to the bloody bundle on the table, 
and then back to Stapleton. His face went white. 

*You’ve found something?’ he said half under his breath, 

Stapleton nodded, but said nothing, 
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But even that picture, distorted out of all proportion by hig 
faulty memory and vivid imagination, did not compare witht 
what he had carried out of the storm sewer tunnel, He tried 
to envision what had happened during those few seconds whe 
the thing had Fascetti. The man must have known he wa ; 
going to die, and the pain must have been unbelievable, By 
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Reamers again glanced at the bundle on the table as 
came slowly into the room. He advanced down the table, b 
then stopped and turned back to Stapleton. ‘What is it?? 
‘The captain is coming down. Let’s wait for him,’ Staplet 
said. 

Reamers nodded, and took a chair next to Stapleton. The} 
waited in silence until the captain entered the room a fel 

minutes later. As usual he was fuming. z 

“Now what in the hell have you got — ’ he started to say 
coming in, but the expression on Stapleton’s face stopped him 

Stapleton pointed to the bundle, ‘Hard evidence,’ he mi 
aged to say, and then he could feel it coming, He jumped 
and grabbed the waste paper can in the corner of the rooj 
and vomited into it. For several minutes his gut continued t 
heave but nothing came out, and all he could think of w 
Andrea Fascetti’s arms around him, 

When he was done he looked up sheepishly. The captain a 
Reamers had not moved, and now they looked at him 
Reamers white faced, and the captain — for the first time ij 
Stapleton’s memory — concerned, 

“What is it, Glenn?’ the captain said quietly. 

Stapleton put down the waste paper basket and mov 
slowly to the end of the table, where he carefully started t¢ 
unwrap the bundle. He stopped a moment and looked up 
Reamers. ‘You don’t have to stay for this, Jerry.’ 

Reamers shook his head, but neither he nor ‘the captain 
moved, their eyes riveted to the bundle. q 

Stapleton unwrapped the jacket and pulled it away from 
the boot laying on its side. Tattered remnants of flesh 2 
sinew came off with the jacket where they had stuck to 
cloth liner, and a large clot of blood plopped on the table. 

“My God,’ the captain breathed, coming closer, h) 

Stapleton had turned away and he dropped the jacket on the 
floor. ‘I found this in a pile of mud in the storm sewer tunn el 
beneath Forty-seventh Street, probably around First Avenue,’ 
he said. ; 

They were all silent for a long moment, and then the capta 
moved to the end of the table, picked up the jacket and drape 
it over the boot. He laid a hand on Stapleton’s shoulder. 
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‘It’s still your case, Glenn, but we'd better get the coroner 
down here right away,’ the captain said softly. 

‘Yes, sir,’ Stapleton mumbled, 

The captain hesitated a moment longer, and then he turned — 
back to Reamers. “Not a word about this Reamers.’ 

“Yes, sir,’ Reamers said sitting down. ‘But I'll have some- 
thing else to add.” 

The captain looked at him for a long minute. ‘Let me get the 
coroner up here first,’ he said. Then he picked up the tele- 
phone, ‘John, this is the captain, get Hinebaugh down here 
immediately. Tell him it’s an emergency. And call Howard 
Wickery at the city Sewer Division’s Worth Street yards. Tell 
him we'll want to see him this afternoon.’ 

He hung up the phone and turned back to Reamers as he 
sat down on a chair across the table from him. Reamers looked 
frightened, but there was also a look of excitement in his face, 
and Captain Lipke felt a little sorry for him. Like Stapleton he 
was a fuck-up, and now that something like this had come up 
he was on the verge of going off the deep-end, not knowing 
howtohandleit. , 

“You said you have something to add,’ the captain said. 
Stapleton had sat down next to Reamers but he did not seem 
to bé listening at first to anything being said. 

Reamers nodded. ‘I checked out this story about crocodiles 
in the sewers with my newspaper clipping library. All I could 
find were rumors which began in the thirties. The Sewer 
Division has always denied it was possible, but the rumors — 
have persisted.” 

The captain motioned for him to go on, and now Stapleton 
seemed to be coming out of his daze, and he too turned to 
look at Reamers. 

‘I just came from talking with William Koch who is the 
curator of the Reptilian Section at the Central Park Zoo. He 
says it’s possible, but not very likely that a crocodile could exist 
down there. But...’ and Reamers stopped a moment to glance 
at the bundle. ‘He said that if it is a crocodile, Boggs is in 
serious trouble.’ 

Reamers explained in detail everything that Koch had told 
him including the species’ reaction to noises which imitate its 
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own sounds, When he was done the room was silent for seve 
minutes. 
_ ‘As I see it there are two possibilities,’ the captain sa 
finally. j 
Stapleton looked up wondering what the hell the capta 
was trying to say. Two possibilities crap. Andrea Fascetti wa 
right. A crocodile had taken her husband, He had heard 
Toar when he was down in the tunnel. He was about to prote: 
but the captain cut him off, 
‘Hear me out, Glenn,’ he said, and Stapleton settled bacl 
‘The first possibility is that Peter Boggs and Andrea Fasce 
killed her husband and then . . . hacked him up like that, 
nodded toward the bundle, 
‘Bullshit,’ Reamers exploded. 
‘Tye seen worse,’ the captain said evenly turning to Reamer 
‘A lot worse.’ 
Stapleton was shaking his head. ‘It won’t wash, captain,’ h 
said and his voice was still shaky. ‘I heard the thing in 
tunnel.’ 
“What?” the captain said, stunned. 4 
Stapleton nodded. ‘That's right. When I was down getting 
that thing,’ he too pointed at the bundle on the table, ‘I hea 
what sounded like an animal roar, and then a couple of shots, 
They could have been from the .45 Andrea Fascetti said Boag: 
was carrying.’ 4 
The captain was thoughtfully silent for a moment. hat 
leaves only one likelihood then,’ he said. ‘But I’m not going to 
make that decision until the coroner gets here.” 
“While Boggs is stuck in the tunnels with a thirty foot croco-— 
dile that might weigh upwards of a ton?’ Reamers said. 
The captain was about to say something, but the burring of 
the telephone interrupted him. He picked it up. 4 
‘Doctor Hinebaugh is here already, Captain,’ the desk ser- 
geant said. “He was in the neighborhood and they got him on” 
his car radio.’ : 
‘Send him in,’ the captain said and he hung up the phone, © 
‘We can settle this last question now. The coroner is here.’ by 
Dr Francis Hinebaugh was one of the few qualified patholo- 
gists ever to serve as a deputy coroner for the City of New 
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York. He had made his reputation at Cornell University’s 
Medical Center, and later had done work for the University of 
Wisconsin’s hospital on organ transplant research. For the past 
two years he had been the favorite among the policemen of 
the city. When he examined evidence, he always came up with 
an opinion with no delays, no hesitations and best of all no 
qualifications. And sofar he had never been proven wrong. 

The captain got up and let the doctor in. He was wearing an 
expensive dove gray suit with a modishly wide tie, and after 
the brief introduction, the captain showed him the bundle on 
the table. ; 

‘We need a quick opinion, Frank,’ the captain said, 

Hinebaugh moved with interest down to the bundle and 
lifted the edge of the jacket. The expression on his face did not 
change as he let the jacket fall back. “Have I got time to take 
this back to the lab?’ he said, looking up. 

The captain shook his head. 

‘T’'ll need my kit out of the car then,” he said. He turned to 
Stapleton and Reamers. “You two can wait outside if you'd 
like.” 

They both shook their heads and remained where they were 
seated as the captain called the desk sergeant and asked him to 
bring in the doctor’s field kit from the car. 

In fifteen minutes the deputy coroner had spread out a 
plastic sheet on the table, had cut the foot and lower leg out of 
the heavy rubber boot, had made his examination and had 
formed his opinion. He wrapped the remains in the plastic and 
laid the bundle in a large rubber body bag. And when he had 
wiped off his hands and washed them with alcohol, he turned 
to the white-faced captain. 

‘He was a white male, possibly a hundred and fifty pounds, 
probably not more than thirty or thirty-one, Hinebaugh said. 

‘Fascetti,’ Stapleton whispered. 

The doctor glanced at him and then back at the captain. 
*This was no hatchet job, Ralph.’ 

‘What then?’ the captain said. 

The doctor thought a moment. ‘An animal of some kind, 
perhaps. Maybe a large fish or reptile. Whatever got your 
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man must-have had at least a hundred teeth, and all of th 
big and sharp.’ u 

‘Like a crocodile?’ Reamers asked, 

The doctor turned to him, and nodded. ‘Possible. But 
ever it was, it had to be big.’ 

‘Thanks,’ the captain said, 

‘What about the rest of the body?’ the doctor asked. 

‘You'd better hold this one open for awhile yet, Fi 
There may not be any more.’ 


Tt was nearly three o’clock in the afternoon by the time 
Reamers and Stapleton along with Captain Lipke pulled up at 
the City Sewer Division’s Worth Street Yard. The sun was 
already low in the sky, and the weather had turned cool ani 
overcast. The weather people were predicting rain later in the 
afternoon, that would turn to snow by evening. It was going 
to be another typically nasty New York day. ; 

Howard Wickery was waiting for them in the dispatch room, 
and when they came in the door he showed them into his 
office, He was deeply concerned that the affair with Boggs and 
Fascetti was escalating as far as it was, and for the first time he 
began to entertain serious doubts about his prediction that the 
pair would wander in from their binge in’ a day or two, He 
remembered the expression on Boggs’s face when he had 
reported in yesterday afternoon. It had been similar to the 
expression on Stapleton’s face now. 

The captain began. ‘One man has already been killed in the 
main storm sewer tunnel beneath Forty-seventh Street, and 
another man is still down there, alive. At least he was alive as" 
of this noon.’ 

Wickery started to say something, but then closed his mouth, 
no sound coming out. 

“The dead man is probably Marian Fascetti. We are almost i 
certain of that. And the other man down in the tunnels is a 
Peter Boggs. There is a crocodile down there with him 

It was finally happening, Wickery thought. It was something — 
he had worried about ever since he had been promoted to 
supervisor. Ninety-nine percent of his job was, and-had always 
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been, routine. Paperwork, schedules, maintenance priorities 
and occasionally an ass-chewing to keep the men in line. It 
kept him busy most of his working day. But no major prob- 
lems had ever cropped up. Wickery had always wondered how 
he would handle it if he was ever faced with one. He knew 
what it would be like now, because he was frightened. 

He looked at Stapleton and the newspaperman and wondered 
if they could read the fright from his face. He had been hard 
on them earlier today when they had come to him for help, 
and now he supposed they would use that to their advantage. 
The captain was speaking again, and Wickery turned to him, 

‘Are there any of your men working in the storm sewers at 
this time?’ he asked. 

Wickery had to stop and think a moment, but then he shook. 
his head. ‘No. Boggs and Fascetti were supposed to work the 
line around Forty-seventh today. The cleanout crews aren’t 
due in that area until tomorrow.’ ; 

‘I don’t want anyone down there until we’re done. No one, 

nder any circumstances.’ 

7 ‘But the work,’ Wickery protested, ‘It has to be done. We 

’t change the schedule.’ 
“You'll hes to,’ the captain said quietly. ‘We'll also need 
maps of the lines, in relation to the streets above, and perhaps 
n of your men as guides,’ 

P bray Ce Wickery said. ‘I don’t have the authority for 

any of that.’ # 
Theh T suggest,’ the captain said, ‘that you get that piss 

and fast, unless you want another death on your hands. 
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. Chapter Fifteen 


Light rain had begun to fall as Arthur Bremberger turned o 
Interstate 95 for the Cross Bronx Expressway and step, 
down hard on the accelerator of his new Mercedes 450 
The sleek little luxury sports car surged forward and shot pa 

traffic in the right hand lanes. Everything had gone perfe 
today, much better than he had thought it would when he 4 

first discovered he had a potentially serious problem on hi 
hands, 
Sandra Miggs had called his office at ten this morning 
demanding to know where he was, and it had taken him severa 
stunned seconds of rapid thinking before he realized that fi 
days ago he had made a date to meet her in Greenwich to look 
at a house she wanted to buy. The date had completely slip; { 
his mind, and he had made other plans. He was supposed to 
be meeting his wife at their Manhattan apartment at six for) 
drinks, then a show and late dinner. 
Bremberger was like many men of forty-three in his position 
and considered himself a lady's man. His job with its fantastic 
salary, his hotse in Connecticut, his posh town apartment, his” 
standing appointment at one of the best hair stylists in the city, © 
his club memberships — all of it made him believe the image 
he had created. A dangerous position for him, but nevertheless, 
one that he enjoyed. q 
He had glibly told Sandra that he was tied up in the office, 
but that he would meet her at the Riverboat Lounge in 
Greenwich for lunch. Then he had cleared what little work — 
there was, told his office staff he would be incommunicado for — 
. the remainder of the day and evening, and hurriedly driven up 
to Greenwich to keep his date. 
They had found a house easily through a placement service, 
and had initiated it by making love in the empty back bed- — 
room, : 
Sandra was satisfied, and now at five-thirty he would have 1 
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just enough time to make it to his apartment where his wife 
would be waiting. 

All in all it was turning out to be a rather nice day, despite 
the fact he would have to spend the remainder of it with his 
wife. 

There was one plus to that, however. And that was, when- 
ever he spent an entire evening with his wife, she was content 
to leave him alone for at least a month. A few drinks, a little 
dinner and maybe even some perfunctory lovemaking around 
midnight, and she would return to Connecticut. She and the © 
children would be happy to leave him to his own devices in the 
city from early Monday morning when he arrived by train, 
until very late Friday night when he came home again. 

As he always did when he wanted not to be disturbed for an 
afternoon and evening, Bremberger had unplugged the tele- 
phone in his apartment and had switched his car phone off as 
well, and now as he crossed over the East River into Man- 
hattan and turned onto the F.D.R. Drive he increased the 
volume on the F.M.-stereo radio and smiled. 

Bremberger was a happy man, but he also was impatient. He 
had always gotten what he wanted when he wanted it. His 
grandfather had immigrated to this country from Germany 
and had set up a small engineering shop in New York City. 
When he died his son took over the business and had built it 
up to a multimillion dollar concern that had contracts across 
the United States and Canada. There was always plenty of 
money in the Bremberger family, and when young Arthur was 
ready for college, only the best would do, He spent his four ; 
years at Harvard’s business school, and joined the government . 
service in the State Department as a business adviser imme- 
diately upon graduation. 

After that he had spent his government service time bounc- 
ing from one position to the next, twice missing presidential 
appointments until the E.P.A. in Washington asked him if he 
wouldn’t like to go up to New York and help them out of their 
mess, He had agreed gladly, because of all the cities in the 
world he had ever been in, Washington, D.C. ranked the lowest 
on his list; while New York City ranked the highest. Besides, 
the appointment had been a step up for him. 
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In the last four years Bremberger had fallen into a com 
able routine. The girl he had met while in college, and hi 
married when he took his first job, also hated Washington. Bu 
she hated all large cities, New York included, which hi 
worked out quite nicely for him. She was happy to remain 
the country with their two children — whom Bremberger hai 
never really known well — which left him free. a 

He pulled into the underground garage beneath his apart: 
ment building, and the attendant stopped him-just inside th 
entry way. He rolled down his window as the man stepped 
from his little glassed in room and leaned down to the car. 

‘Good evening, Mr Bremberger.” 

“Mrs Bremberger here yet?’ 

“Yes, sir, she’s upstairs, Came in about twenty minutes ago, 
There are also a couple of gentlemen upstairs to see you.’ 

Bremberger looked up at the old man with a puzzled expres: 
sion on his face, 


“They're police officers, Mr Bremberger. They said it was 
important,’ q 

‘Okay,’ Bremberger said, and he pulled his car down the row 
to his parking slot, got out and crossed the garage to the ele 
vator. He pushed the button for the fortieth floor and as the 
elevator began to rise he chewed at his lower lip. When he had 
left Sandra she had been in good spirits, and his wife would. 


The elevator came to a halt, the doors opened and Brem- 
berger stepped out into the plushly carpeted corridor and hur- 
ried to his apartment door which opened for him as he 


approached. His wife stood in the doorway, an exasperated 
look on her face, 4 


‘Where the hell have 
the apartment. 

He brushed’a kiss on her cheek. “Working,” he said, 

‘Bullshit,’ his wife said half under her breath. ‘They’ve been | 
trying to get you all goddamned afternoon.’ She nodded © 
toward two uniformed police officers who had been sitting on - 
the couch in the living-room and now rose, i 
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you been?’ she snapped as he entered _ 


i but did not ask the officers 
Bremberger went into the room : ; : 
(o sit down, nor did he offer, them his hand. ‘What’s the prob 
lem?’ he said. 
We tried to telephone you sir,’ the one officer started, but 
Bremberger cut him off. ‘ ie 
"What the problem?’ He spoke impatiently, the anger ris 
ing in him. 
‘The second police officer stepped forward. “Your ip a 
been trying to get in contact with you all afternoon, alte 
is a problem down in the sewers. It’s quite important. pe 
‘Problem in the sewers?” Bremberger said incredul oe Ve 
‘And they send the cops here to pick me up like a fucking 
criminal?’ j f 
. Neither of the police officers said anything, and mae 
berger’s wife came back into the living-room with her coa’ i 
‘I’m taking the next train back,’ she said crossing the room 
him. ‘Are you coming home tomorrow? ei) Rat ita 
Bremberger looked from the police officers to his wife. bie 
isn’t going to take very long,’ he snapped. ‘Stay, and we'll g 
t to dinner.’ it: 

Tm afraid this might take a little while, sir,’ one of the 
fficers interrupted. t 3 
4 ‘t don’t know what kind of games you were playing i 
afternoon,’ his wife said tiredly. “But I can pretty, well hie: i 
any rate I don’t want dinner. I’m going home. She tec a 
her heel and stormed out of the apartment, slamming the doo 

behind her. ig 
Bremberger turned to the police officers, who almost pacer 
with his look. ‘Now what in the hell is so fucking important 
ou had to come up here and disturb me? i ; 
j ‘I don’t exactly know, sir,’ the one cop said. ‘We were i 
told to stay here until you returned, and then have you con 
your office. They said it was a matter of life and death. ‘ 
Bremberger was about to snap something else, but then he 
stopped himself. The situation was beginning to take oe 
ominous air. He hesitated only a moment longer, and , en 
crossed the room to the telephone, which had been plugge a 
and dialed his office number, The fact that anyone would si 
be at the office was in itself forboding. 
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Sie a 


' without luck, ‘What's so important you had to send the cops 


» our men was killed down there last night, and another man 


The telephone was answered on the first ring, and a nial 
Voice he did not recognize came on the line. ‘BPA. ; 
tmnissioner’s office,’ 

“This is Bremberger, What the hell is going on?” a 

The voice on the phone was flustered, but obviously relieved 
“Mr Bremberger, thank God they found you.’ a 

“Who is this?” Bremberger shouted. ‘And what the hell i 
going on?” 7 

‘This is Howard Wickery, supervisor at the Worth Street 
Yards, sir. And I hate to —’ 4 

“Never mind that, Bremberger said trying to place the nam 


for me?’ 
' Wickery hesitated a moment before he spoke. ‘Sir, we havea 
problem down here, The police have closed down our access 
to the sewers and—’ 


Bremberger exploded again. ‘What?’ he screamed into the. 


phone. ‘The cops did what?” a 
‘Closed down our access to the sewers, sir. They said one of 


lost.’ 

Bremberger’s anger was instantly deflated. The key to hi 
ambition was his job as E.P.A. Commissioner. Although he 
loved New York City, he was not content to remain as head 
of the city’s E.P.A. Tf nothing else, he wanted to become t ie 
national director of the administration. Nothing could inter- 


fere with that ambition. And nothing could be allowed to. 


blot his record, 


said. 
“Mr Meyers is here in your office along with a dozen police- 
men and a newspaperman,’ Wickery said. 


Bremberger groaned. Meyers, his assistant, was bad enough, ” 
but to have the newspaper people in on this already was too 
much, unless . . . He stopped that thought a moment. Unless — 


he could turn this situation to his advantage. The adage he had 


learned in Washington was that an invisible politician is a dead 


one. Maybe this would work out after all, “7 @ 
‘All right, Wickery,’ he said finally, ‘?'m on my way. Tell” 
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‘What’s being done about it now, Wickery?’ Bremberger 


- ot to do a goddamned thing until I get there.” 
gee fennel the phone down, and motioned for the 
two police officers to follow him, and they headed out the 
door. 

*You men have your car here?’ Bremberger asked as they 
were riding down in the elevator. 

“Yes, sir,’ one of the cops said. 

‘Good, I’ll need an escort,’ 

“Yes, sir,’ the same cop snapped. Re 

They made it to the city’s Municipal Building in less than 
fifteen minutes. It had been exhilarating following at high 
speed behind the squad car, siren blaring, cutting through red 
lights and watching the traffic pull over, and now Bremberger 
was ready for almost anything they could throw at him. 

About twenty people, mostly police officers, were gathered 
in his outer office, pouring over dozens of maps that had been 
spread out on a large table. When he entered they all looked up 
and Meyers, his ferret-like administrative assistant, beckoned 
for him to join a knot of men at one end of the table. j 

‘Arthur, I’d like you to meet Howard Wickery,’ he said as | 
Bremberger took off his hat and coat and laid them over a 
chair. i 
Bremberger nodded. ‘Now, what’s this all about?” 

Everyone in the room fell silent, watching him, and for an 
instant he felt uncomfortable in the spotlight, but then he 
smiled. No one returned the gesture. f 

“Yes well...” Meyers said and he turned toward two police- 
men and one man in civilian clothes. ‘This is Captain Lipke, 
Officer Stapleton, and Mr Reamers from the New York Font 
They were in on this from the start, so I’ll let them explain it, 

Meyers backed away from the group and sat down on one 
of the chairs at the other end of the table. he 

Bremberger smiled at Reamers, then looked questioningly at 
the two police officers. He was about to ask again what was 

ing on, when the captain spoke up. 
acWe're going to ee your authorization to close off all the 
storm sewers in Manhattan at least for the night,’ Lipke said. 

Bremberger nodded. He really didn’t give a damn if they 
closed them all permanently. 
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“You may find this a little hard to believe,’ the captain sai 
‘I did at first, but it’s true’ ; 
‘Go on, Bremberger said, his curiosity piqued now. 
thing about a man dead?’ z 
Captain Lipke quickly related everything he knew about 
situation, including the coroner’s report on the probable cau! 
Through the telling, Bremberger noticed that not one person 
the room laughed or even smiled, yet it was so damned ridie 
lous that he was having trouble not laughing out loud an 
telling everyone to get the hell out of his office. Something Iil 
this could not be true. It could not be happening. Jt was som 
thing out of the comic strips. There was simply no way 
could believe what he was hearing, yet everyone else in th 
Toom apparently did. i i 
When Lipke finished, Bremberger turned to Meyers doy 
the table from him. ‘What do you know about this?’ he said,” 
‘Just what you’ve been told,’ Meyers sighed. ‘I don’t beliey 
it either. i 
Bremberger studied the man for a long moment before h 
turned to Wickery. ‘Wickery, how about you?’ ‘ 
Wickery looked like a man on the spot, his collar was opé 
and his face looked flushed. He shook his head. ‘I don’t know 
sir. Six hours ago I said no, but now...’ He shrugged hi 
shoulders helplessly. . ; 
Bremberger turned back to the captain, “You are serious 
about this?’ : 
Lipke nodded impatiently. ‘We need your authorization to 
close down the sewer lines, and to use some of your men a 
guides,’ J 
“You said another man is down there right now?’ Bremberger 
asked. x 
“Yes, sir, Wickery said. ‘Peter Boggs, one of my men. He 
apparently went down there very early this morning with 
gun looking for . . . the crocodile.’ K 
“And you want to go down after it?’ Bremberger said 
back to Lipke. 
“Yes we do.’ 
‘How long will this take?’ 
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‘t don’t know,’ Captain Lipke said. ‘An hour, ten hours, a 
day... I don’t know.’ 

1 see,’ Bremberger said, but he really didn’t. Whether the 
sewers remained open or not, and whether the entire division 
quit work for six months or not, really didn’t make much dif- 
{erence to him as long as it did not affect his ambitions. And 
now he was at a loss as to what decision to make. As far as 
he could see, no matter what he did it would not make much 
difference to his career, d 

He turned back to Meyers. “What do you think?’ is 

‘It’s up to you, Arthur. I don’t know what to think. j 

And then he had it. Meyers had let his golden opportunity 
pass him by. It would be something the people would love. 
And people-pressure was the stuff of political careers. 

He turned to the captain, glancing briefly at Reamers the 
newspaperman, and smiled. ‘We'll give you anything you need 
captain. We'll turn this system upside down if need be to find 
our man. We will not let him down — ’ Bremberger stopped in 
mid-sentence suddenly aware that his words were falling on 
deaf ears as the room came alive with everyone heading for 

door. 
oe was the last to go, and as he passed Bremberger he 
looked up at him and smiled. ‘Nice try.’ 
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Chapter Sixteen 


It was nearly midnight, Snow had been falling for almost 
"hours now, driven by a harsh, biting wind that numbed e 
and caused everyone gathered at the manhole to pull up 
coat collars. 4 
More than a hundred people had gathered and similar 
groups of police officers, sewer division employees, news med 2 
people and bystanders were gathered at a dozen other ma 
holes at strategic locations near by. y 
A large black N.Y.P.D. radio van parked a half a block fro m 

the manhole, near the intersection of Forty-seventh and Thi J 
served as the command center. Communications were going to 

_ be a complicated affair for this operation, and at first it ¥ 
thought that any communication with the men in the sto: y 
sewers would be impossible until the radio experts from down. 
town had come up with a solution, q 

_ New York City’s Transit Authority, which operated the 
subway system, maintained an extensive underground com 
munications system by radio between its individual subway 
trains as well as with Transit Authority security men patrolling: 
the platforms and occasionally the tunnels on foot. } 
Men working the sewer tunnels this evening would be able 

to communicate by walkie talkie with the T.A.’s communica- 
tions center, which in turn would relay any and all messages 
above ground to the mobile van. Although this system was 
cumbersome, it would work. It had taken nearly six hours to” 
come up with that system as well as to gather the needed 
volunteers from the Sewer Division, but now everything was 
nearly ready. 4 
Under pressure from his City Editor, Reamers had been 
given the okay by Captain Lipke to file a brief story about 
» what had happened and what was about to happen in the 
sewers, which had made the late evening editions of the Pos: 
It was not much of a story, but it was enough to bring out # 
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other media people including newspapers, radio and two tele- 
vision crews. Curiously, the third network was relying on 
coverage from the wire services which in turn relied on cover- 
age from its member newspapers — neither the absent network 
nor the wire services considering this story too important. 

‘Hell, people get lost in the sewers all the time,’ one hard 
bitten wire service editor snapped. ‘So why the hell should we 
go out there and freeze our balls off?” f Bin 

To which the young reporter who had called his editor’s 
attention to the story, had no reply. But he was curious. And 
getting off work at eleven-thirty had come to the scene of 
activity at Forty-seventh Street on his own time. dy : 

Searching the crowd, he had finally found a familiar face in 
Jerry Reamers, and he approached the newspaperman, standing 
alone by the communications van, obviously waiting for some- 
one, his collar hunched up against the cold wind. q 

‘Quite a circus you've got here,’ the wire service reporter 
said. A ‘ 
Reamers looked up, and broke into a wide grin. ‘Donahue. I 
thought you guys weren’t covering this one?’ 

‘We're not. Alex was on his high horse, so I’m here on my 
own time.’ ; Ati 

Reamers smiled and nodded, his breath showing white in 
the cold. Like Donahue, he shared the belief that editors 
could not write and had no news sense, which was why they 
were editors and not line newsmen. 

‘Ts there a lid on this?’ Donahue asked, looking over at the 
activity by the now open manhole. : , 

Reamers followed his gaze. ‘For now there is, but it won’t 
last long.” He turned back to Donahue. “You want to come 
along? Unofficially.’ 

Donahue grinned. ‘Maybe, but what’s the story?” 

‘A crocodile, Reamers said, and Donahue had the same 
initial reaction everyone else had so far. d i 

‘Maybe Alex was right, Donahue said sardonically, but 
Reamers shook his head. fe 

‘We've got proof that a croc killed at least one Sewer Divi- 
sion employee. There’s another man down there now, some- 
where, looking for it with a gun.’ 
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was near them at the moment. Captain Lipke had just stepped 
out of the communications van, and was now talking with 
Glenn Stapleton and two other officers. who were standing b 
the open manhole. The three officers were equipped with hard 
hats, flashlights and the 12-gauge shotguns, now loaded with 
high powered slugs. 
“One of the cops found a boot with a lower leg and foot s 1 
in it. Hinebaugh confirmed that some large animal or i ¥ 
possibly a crocodile did the job.’ 
‘Possibly a crocodile,’ Donahue repeated, still not convinced, 
‘Tt wasn’t a hatchet job, according to Hinebaugh. So wha 
else could be down there?’ Reamers said. f 
Donahue shook his head. ‘Who the hell knows?’ He loo eC 
over at Stapleton and the others who had been joined now by 
man in civilian clothes, wearing heavy rubber boots and a ha d 
hat and carrying a flashlight. d 
“‘They’re sending down groups of four men — three cops a 
one Sewer Division man — at thirteen locations including 
one,’ Reamers said. 
‘Like looking for a needle in a haystack,’ Donahue said. 
“Not quite. If there is a croc down there, and we’re pretty 
sure there is, it will react to loud noises. We'll all be carrying 
air horns. According to the experts, when the croc hears fl 
air horn blast, he'll be distracted, and he’ll answer back. Sooner 
or later we'll find him.’ 
‘Meanwhile what happens to the poor slob down there?’ 
Donahue said. 
Reamers shrugged. ‘If he’s still alive it'll be a miracle.’ 
Donahue was about to make another comment, when he 
looked up past Reamers and fell silent. Reamers turned around 
as Andrea Fascetti came up the street from Second Avenut 
and when she saw him, she hurried forward. 3 


no bes or hat. 
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*You shouldn’t be here — ” Reamers started, but she cut him 
off. 

‘I just came from the station house,’ she said, her voice 
hoarse and cracked. ‘They said . .. they said they found 
Marian.’ 

Reamers silently cursed the stupid bastard who had told 
her that. ‘We don’t know for sure, Mrs Fascetti,’ he said. 

“He’s dead, isn’t he?’ she croaked. ‘He really is dead. And 
you found him.’ 

She looked on the verge of collapse, and Reamers was at a 
loss for words. 

‘They wouldn’t tell me where his body was,’ she said almost 
in tears. ‘I wanted to see him, but they wouldn’t tell me where 
they had taken him.’ She looked up at Reamers and her eyes 
were pleading. 

What the hell could he tell her? Donahue had backed away 
and was now across the street talking with Captain Lipke and 
the others, and Reamers wished she had never come down 
here, but there was nothing he could do about it now. He had 
to face it alone. f 

“Mrs Fascetti . . . ’ he began, but the expression in her eyes 
made him stop a moment, ‘Yes, your husband is dead. We 
found his .. . his body not too far from here in the storm 
sewer.’ ‘ 

‘Then it’s true,’ she said simply. ‘It was a crocodile or some- 
thing.” 

Reamers nodded. ‘We're going down after it now.’ 

Andrea turned to look at the men by the manhole, and then 
looked at the faces of the crowd of people gathered on the 
opposite side of the police barricades where they were lined up 
along the sidewalks. Lights had been strung up by police de- 
partment technicians as well as television camera crews, and the 
scene looked like something out of a movie about making 
movies. The actors were’on center stage now discussing their 
roles. At any moment some director would shout, ‘Action, 
camera!’ and the story would begin to unfold. 

She turned back to Reamers. ‘Are you and Officer Stapleton 
going down there?’ she asked. 
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Reamers nodded again. ‘In just a few minutes. We'll find it, 
“How about Peter? He’s an old man.’ % 


as we find anything, we'll let you know.” 
Andrea shook her head. ‘I can’t.’ 4 
Reamers was about to insist when Stapleton shouted for 
_ him. He glanced that way now, and it looked like they were 
ready to begin. He waved back at Stapleton, and then returne 
his gaze to Andrea. ‘Look, I wish you’d—’ 3 
: She cut him off. ‘I'll be waiting here.’ 
Reamers studied her face, then squeezed her arm and hur 
tied across the street to the growing knot of men now sur 
rounded by television news crews and other newspaper men, 
including Donahue who had decided finally not to come along, 
Captain Lipke handled the newsmen, and in ten minutes 
Reamers, now equipped with a hard hat, flashlight and a 
horn had descended into the upper collection tunnel’ with 
Stapleton, two other young police officers and the Sewer 
division inspector who had earlier shown them the cave-in 
where Boggs and Fascetti had started out the day before. , 
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Chapter Seventeen 


Peter Boggs lay on his back on the smooth concrete floor and 
watched the apparently whirling lights move and dance over- 
head. Some machinery was running somewhere, throbbing 
deep inside his body almost like a massaging machine, and for 
awhile it felt good to lay and relax against the pounding and 
spinning in his head. 

How long had he been down here? Surely a day and a night. 
By now it must be at least morning of the next day, he figured, 
He had come down the Forty-seventh Street manhole around 
three this morning . . . or rather yesterday morning. And it 
probably was daytime outside. Traffic would be moving along 
the streets and Andrea Fascetti would be doing her grocery 
shopping. 

Boggs stopped that curious thought and turned it over in his 
mind. Something was wrong with it. But he could not figure 
out what. Andrea should be doing something else this morning. 
But what? 

The concrete beneath Boggs’s back was dry, but he could 
feel that his right foot was laying in some kind of a hole and it 
was wet. He could feel water moving slowly past his foot, and 
combined with the throbbing of the machinery, was also 
relaxing, and he was content for the moment to remain where 
he was. : 

Once a few years ago he had gone on a picnic by himself 
to Coney Island. It had been a bright, warm Sunday morning 
and he had convinced his landlady to pack him a lunch. He 
had set off around noon on the bus but had remained on the 
crowded beach for only a half an hour, throwing his lunch 
away and walking most of the way back to his rooming house. 

There were too many people there, all dressed for the beach, 
and many of them staring at Boggs who had taken off his 
shoes, rolled up his baggy trouser legs, and had gone wading 
in the water. He had suddenly felt like an old fool, just what 
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: wrong, Jesus Christ this wasn’t Coney Island. He was in the 


- come? Then it dawned on him where he was and what he was. 


. on. He had come completely cross town beneath the streets. 


his landlady had called him, when a group of young childr en, 
all dressed in swimming suite and carrying innertubes and 
other beach toys, began to sing and call him names. 


impression, except for the warmth of the day and the gentle 
lapping of the waves against his legs, . 
This was somehow like Coney Island, he thought moving his ; 


right foot slightly. The warmth and light, and the gently mog . 
ing water. 


Suddenly Boggs struggled up. Something was drasticalll 


goddamned sewer. q 

Boggs’s eyes focused overhead at a string of lights high up 
near the ceiling of the smooth concrete walls of the tunnel. It 
was almost as bright as daylight here, and for several minutes 
he could not place where he was. Before he had passed out on 
the floor he had been in the dark sewer tunnels, But now? 


How long had he run from the crocodile? How far had he. 


seeing, but it was so incredible that it took him several more 
minutes to accept the fact that he had come more than seven 
miles underground and now was somewhere beneath the new. 
Storm Sewer Treatment Plant on 145th Street near the Hud- 


The tunnel here was brand new, the concrete walls still light © 
gray, curving overhead to the flat ceiling seventeen feet above, 
The floor of the tunnel had been poured in three sections, The 
flat sides were sloped slightly to a center trough that carried ~ 
most water loads, Only during the heaviest of storms would the 
water rise above the three foot deep trough, in which his shoe- 
less foot had been dangling. 

Boggs pulled his foot out of the water and stood up, the 
action causing a wave of dizziness and nausea. He stumbled 
back against the wall of the tunnel and steadied himself until” 
his vision cleared and his stomach settled back. 

In one direction, the lights were strung as far as he could see 
until the tunnel walls seemed to close inward to a tiny black 
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circle. In the opposite direction, however, the tunnel ended a 
few yards away at a screened-in pit filled with water. ° 

Boggs stepped carefully along the sloping floor to the screen 
and looked through it to the swirling water. The sound of 
machinery here was stronger than when he had been laying. 
This pit apparently was directly beneath the sewage treatment 
plant. Only a few feet overhead there were people working, 
people who could help him. But there seemed to be no access 
hatch, no ladders, no way of getting out. 

Boggs turned back to the tunnel. Somewhere down tunnel, 
and not too far away there must be an exit. Some way of get- 
ting out. Cleanout crews would have to come down here from 
time to time, so there would have to be an easy entrance to the 
tunnel for them nearby. 

Boggs closed his eyes and tried to remember what he knew 
about this plant and the new section of tunnel. Construction 
had begun a few years ago, shortly after the E.P.A. had taken, 
over, but the entire operation would not be completed until 
sometime in the 1980s. That was it, he remembered. The plant 
was still under construction, which meant that construction 
crews would be coming down here. But then his high hopes 
were dashed. If he had spent more than a night and a day 
down here, today would be Saturday. No one would be down 
here until Monday. 

Boggs leaned back against the screen. There would be no 
catch basins near here, he was sure of that. And any access 
hatches would probably be locked as the one at the other out- 
flow had been. His only recourse now would be going back the 
way he had come, until he found the old crosstown again, and 
there a cross flow tube which would take him up. : 

How many of the cross flow tubes had he passed in his 
mad scramble these seven miles he wondered bitterly. Literally 
dozens, he supposed. But he had been too frightened, and too 
tired to see them in his headlong dash down the dark, slippery 
tunnels. Peon 

Boggs could not remember much of anything beyond the 
point where he had lost his shoe, smashed his now sore shoul- 
der and had run away from the crocodile after firing a couple 


. of shots at it. 
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In a moment of sudden panic Boggs patted his pockets unt 
he found the gun stuck in his belt and the flashlight in 
jacket pocket, and his heart which had begun to race, settled 
down again. 

He pushed away from the screen, and once again a wave ol 
dizziness came, almost causing him to fall, but this time il 
passed more quickly than before. When he could see again, hi 

moved slowly forward, gun in hand, down the tunnel. 

Tf the crocodile had wanted him, it would have had all th 
time in the world while he was passed out on the tunnel floor. 
Once again Boggs thought it was possible that his gun mi; 
have stopped the beast. When he fired the last two shots the y 
had been at nearly point blank range. Maybe they had do 
the trick. f 

The noise of the working machinery faded fast as he moved 
down the tunnel which seemed always to stretch out to the 
tiny black circle ahead of him that never got bigger or smaller, 
The featureless tunnel walls were exactly the same as far as he 
walked, and he checked his progress from time to time by 
looking back at the screened-in pit, but after awhile the tunnel 
in that direction had also resolved itself into a tiny black circle, 

It seemed like hours later when Boggs finally came to what 
at first he thought was the old crosstown storm sewer tunne 
angling off to the right. The old tunnel was higher than the ne 
tunnel and Boggs had to climb up a two foot step to reach i 
To the left the old tunnel ended in a wall from which pro- 
truded several two and three foot tubes, which served the 
storm sewer needs for the few buildings on this line in upper 
Manhattan, Farther up those lines another, smaller main tun- 
nel drained water in the opposite direction. 

The lights were out in the old tunnel, and Boggs had to agai 
rely on the scanty light provided by his flashlight. Tt was some- 

. what cooler here too, and in a few yards the light filtering in’ 
from the new tunnel was lost to the blackness and the claustro= 
phobic fear began to build up inside of Boggs. 4 
There was very little water in this tunnel, but what there was” 
made his shoeless foot numb with cold, and made the walking 
slippery and difficult. As he slowly worked his way down the 
tunnel, he kept shining his flashlight from the walls, to the floor 
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ahead of him. Somewhere along here there had to be a ‘cross 
flow tube, but nothing broke the rough texture of the walls for 
what he figured was a mile, until he came to an eighteen inch 
cast iron pipe jutting out from near the ceiling, which he 
ealized was too low. i 
ee 9 heey at the iron pipe watching a little water dribble 
out of it, run down the discolored wall, and join the six inches 
of water on the floor. This was not the main crosstown. He 
should have realized that the minute he had stepped up from 
the new tunnel, This one was too small. It could not be the 

in crosstown. } 

a a his head trying to clear the fuzz, but it did not j 
work, and he looked up again, realizing that he was com- 
pletely lost. He had absolutely no idea where he was, OF how 
to get out. Would this tunnel connect eventually with the cross- 
town? For a few anxious minutes he tried to peer through the 
blackness for any sign that it might, and then suddenly he felt 
foolish, and he laughed, giddy. 

Of course this connected with the crosstown. Jt had to. He 
had come this way to the new tunnel, so it had to connect 
somewhere, : 

Boggs started again down the tunnel, now barely conscious 
of the fact that the flashlight was so dim it was next to use- 
less. He put one foot in front of the other and walked, a step 
at a time. And time seemed to blur and merge with the dark- 
ness around him. , 

How long Boggs had been walking before he stumbled out 
into the main crosstown line, he,had no idea, but it had seemed 
like he had been walking forever, and surely must have covered 
several miles. 

He swayed unsteadily out to the middle of the much larger 
tunnel, and stood in about three feet of water, trying dimly to 
figure out which way he should go. A thirst had built up inside 
of him, and his mouth felt like it was ten sizes too large for his 
face. Barely able to control his shaking fingers now, he stuffed 
the flashlight in his pocket and with his free hand scooped up 
some of the foul water he was standing in. He brought it up to 
his lips. and suddenly his gut flopped, and he began to retch 
miserably, tears coming into his eyes each time his stomach 
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heaved sending him into spasms of choking and coughing. 
Jesus, how long could he last like this? He seriously doubted 

if he would have the strength to climb out a cross flow tub 
_ even if he found one. How long would he have to go on? 
‘There had to be some end to it. Some mercy. Jesus what had 
Marian gotten him into? And what had Andrea done to him? 
Boggs stumbled blindly to the right down the middle of thé 
main crosstown tunnel unaware of the ripple in the wate 
breaking against his legs from behind, : 
He passed unknowingly by two clear cross flow tubes before 
he came to a third, beneath which was a large collection o 
debris that had spilled, or had been pushed by lazy clean ot 
crews, out into the middle of the tunnel floor. He stopped an¢ 
looked stupidly up at the black opening. Light was coming 
down from it, illuminating the opening slightly. Somewhere up’ 
there, just eleven feet, there was a working light. There was 
freedom. 
Boggs began to cry, and he tried to shout, but no sound’ 
would come out of his parched throat, past his deeply cracked 
blackened lips. 
He tried to scramble up on the pile of debris, but his legs’ 
felt like lead weights attached to his body. He could barely 
move them, let alone make them work for him. And he began 
to cry and moan even harder in frustration. It was so god- 
damned close. 
He crawled up on the debris pile finally, using the little ree 
Maining strength in his arms and hands to haul himself up to 
the cross flow opening where exhausted, he collapsed, his 
face pointing up and his eyes fixed on the metal safety rail 
which seemed like it was a thousand yards away, and moving 
and wavering like it was alive. 
Boggs was drifting, floating and he was on a desert. In the 
distance, an oasis shimmered in the heat, and he was running 
toward it; running and falling, while all the while the oasis 
seemed to be breaking up and shimmering away in the heat. 
He fell on the hot desert sand, his face buried in his arms, 
and he sobbed for everything that he never had. For every- 
thing. ; 4 
Something was nudging his foot, pulling at him. And then a — 
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sharp. pain coursed from his ankle, shooting up to his hip as 
he was violently pulled down off the rubble pile. 

Boggs had the .45 in his hand, and he twisted around, sud- 
denly awake, his mind sharper and clearer than it had ever 
been, to look directly into the open jaws of the crocodile 
standing over him. 

He stuck out the gun almost directly inside the gigantic 
beast’s mouth and fired three shots as fast as he could pull the 
trigger, the gun bucking violently in his hand. Suddenly he 
was covered with bright red blood spurting from the wounds 
in the crocodile’s throat, and he tried to scream, but still no 
sound would come out. 

The crocodile roared an ear splitting sound that boomed in 
the tunnel, reared back and thrashed its tail and entire body 
convulsively along the middle of the tunnel. Boggs pulled him- 
self back up the pile and watched in the dim light filtering 
down from the cross flow tube as the beast writhed and 
screamed ten yards down the tunnel from him. 

As fast as the beast had begun its contortions it stopped, 
and turned toward Boggs. It stood high on its four legs, 
blood dribbling out of its closed mouth. Boggs tried to stand 
and work his way backwards up the pile, but he slipped and 
fell off the rubble into the water at the bottom of the tunnel. 
The crocodile advanced slowly to the pile of debris directly 
beneath the open cross flow and for an instant Boggs's still 
clear mind realized that the beast was not going to kill him. 
Not yet. But he did not want Boggs to go up the cross flow. 
The beast was actually blocking his escape. 

Boggs got to his feet and began to back away down the 
tunnel from the crocodile, which after a moment slithered 
slowly off the rubble pile, its huge bulk crushing the debris 
beneath it, and quietly slipped into the water. 
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Chapter Eighteen 


Stapleton and Reamers stood at the center of the low pile af 
dirt and rocks, shining their flashlights on a faint depression in 
the mud. The other two police officers and the Sewer Divisio 
guide had crossed over the pile and now stood on the narrow 
access ledge. In that section of the tunnel there was only tw 
or three feet of water, and in the distance they could see lights, 
‘This is where I found the boot,’ Stapleton said, his voice 
hollow in the tunnel. 
Some blood was splattered around the depression, and 
Reamers knelt down to look closer at it. The mud and di rt 
made a scrambled pattern, with several foot prints - presui 
ably Stapleton’s from before — so there was no way of telli 
what had happened. ; 
Reamers straightened up. ‘At least we know the croc came 
this way. And if you did hear shots, it means Boggs came this 
way too.’ 
They both turned and looked in the direction of the lights, 
But there was nothing to see or hear, except the faint yellow 
glow in the distance. 
‘No way of telling how far they are by now,’ Stapleton said j 
‘When I heard the noise it sounded like it was a long ways off. 
‘They could have been up a side tunnel not too far from 
here,’ Reamers said. ‘The way sound carries down here, there’s 
no telling how far they might have been.’ 7 
Stapleton looked at him and nodded, ‘They could be any 
where. Makes me nervous.’ 
Reamers pulled the large aerosol can air horn out of his 

_ jacket pocket. ‘I’m going to blow this thing now, so hang on.” 
They all nodded, and Reamers held the can as far away from 
_ him as he could and pressed the button. 
An ear shattering, high pitched explosion of sound filled 
the tunnel, booming and echoing off the walls. It seerned like. 
_ the sound went on for several seconds, re-echoing down the 
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tunnel after Reamers let up on the button, and they all held 
their breath waiting for any answering call. There was nothing. 

Stapleton shook his head. ‘Too far, maybe.’ 

Reamers nodded after a moment, and they joined the other 
men on the ledge, working their way down tunnel toward the 
light. 

gM of the other newspeople had shown any serious 
interest in descending into the sewer tunnels to join in the 
search, but even if they had, Lipke had promised Reamers an 
exclusive on this story. 

‘You'll be the pool reporter,’ the captain had said. ‘I don’t 
want anyone else down there anyway. It’s bad enough with you 
and the Sewer Division people in on this. I don’t want any 
more civilians down there possibly getting hurt.’ 

‘Thanks - ” Reamers had started to say, but the captain 
abruptly cut him off. 

‘T don’t know what your exact interest in this is, Reamers,’ 
the captain said. ‘But when you do your story you're going to 
stick with the facts as they are, and do none of your fancy 
speculating.” 

Reamers said nothing, and after awhile Lipke had let the 
subject go, and had turned back to the others in the room 
where they were waiting for Bremberger to show up. At first 
Reamers had felt embarrassed by Lipke’s remarks in front of 
the others, but after awhile when no one in the room seemed 
to be avoiding him or paying him any special attention, he too 
let the matter slide. 

Now, on the ledge behind Stapleton and the others as they 
approached the lights strung up on the tunnel walls, Reamers 
could again feel the warm fiush creeping up from his neck to 
his face. When this was over, he told himself firmly, no matter 
what the outcome of the story, he was going to leave New 
York. His best bet, he figured, was with the Milwaukee 
Journal, Van Ackers would take him back, he was sure of it. 
He had been kidding himself all along for these past three 
years in New York. This city was no place for him. He even 
had to admit to himself that there was nothing about the East 
Coast he liked. Tt was too crowded, too dirty and too old. To 
hell with heritage, history and tradition, he thought. They were 
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only other words for ramshackle and over-used. In Milwau 
he had the best of everything; the big city close at hand, a 
even larger city in Chicago a few miles down the road, and yt 
the serenity and peace of the wide open spaces and forests jul 
at his back yard. He was a Midwestern hick, but he no longe 
had to prove to anyone that he was a good reporter. He ha 
finally passed that stage despite what the captain and his cil ity 
desk editor had been telling him. f 
They made it to the lights which now illuminated the tunn 
walls and they stopped. 
‘What’s the trouble?’ Stapleton called out ahead. 
“We'll have to get off the ledge,’ the Sewer Division d 
said, and his voice seemed almost lost in the distance eve 
though he was only a few yards ahead. “Tunnel branches of 
up here.’ a 
Reamers looked down at the three feet of brackish watel 
below, and then at his knee boots, He had figured he was goin 
to get wet, but now that it was here already he didn't mul 
care for the idea. The watet was raw sewage mixed with sto: 
drain-off. ‘The smell in the tunnel, while not too bad yet, was 
foul enough to make his stomach a little queasy. Now he wa 
going to have to walk in the stuff. 
They all climbed carefully down from the ledge, and th 


in his breath. If Boggs had been sloshing around in water t 
cold for nearly twenty-four hours, his legs were probably 
pretty bad shape, unless he was dead already, 
After they were down, the procession moved slowly along 
the side of the tunnel, where the water was the shallowest, 
the intersection where they all gathered in a group. 4 
The Sewer Division guide shined his light down the tunnel 
to the left. ‘That’s a Hudson River outflow,’ he said. tt 
“How far does it go?’ Stapleton asked, shining his light that 
way too. A 
‘At least i tile, sete more,’ the guide said. ‘All the way 
to the river,’ wy 
‘Could he have gotten outside that way?’ Stapleton asked. 
‘I doubt it,’ the guide said after a moment. “The opening i 
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ceed witha screen, and the access hatch is probably locked.’ 

‘Probably?’ Reamers said. 

The guide turned to him. ‘Sometimes the guys forget to 
lock the hatches. But not often,’ 

‘Would Boggs know that?’ Reamers asked. 

‘Sure. But if he wanted to get out of here that would be only 
an off-chance. There’s bound to be a clear cross flow tube 
not too far down the main tunnel from here.” 

‘What do you think?’ Reamers said to Stapleton. 

‘T don’t know. Le’s try the air horn first; If that doesn’t © 
work we can split up long enough to check down this way.’ 

Reamers pulled out his air horn and moved a few feet down 
the river tube and pressed the button, the high pitched shrick 
of the horn blasting the silence. They waited, listening, but 
there was no answer. Reamers moved back to the main tunnel, 
and directed the horn’s blast that way, but again there was only 
silence in answer. 

Stapleton turned to the guide. ‘This tunnel leads straight to 
the river, no turns or branches?’ 

‘Right,’ the guide said. 

‘And the main tunnel?’ 

‘That goes straight too, until about Ninetieth or so I think, 
when it branches off into the smaller lines leading into the new 
treatment plant on 145th Street.’ 

Stapleton nodded. ‘Reamers and I will go down the river 
tunnel, and you take the others along the main tunnel. If you 
take. it slow we should be able to catch up with you pretty 
quickly.’ 

One of the policemen, a boy even younger than Stapleton, 
looked a little worried. ‘What if we find something?’ The others 
laughed. 

*] don’t care what it is,’ Stapleton said. ‘If you find anything 
get on the radio and let me know.’ 

They all nodded, grim faced, and Reamers and Stapleton - 
headed down the Hudson River outflow as the others worked 
their way down the main cross town tunnel in water nearly up 
to their chests. 

Within a few hundred feet the lights in the outflow tunnel 
were no longer working, and Reamers and Stapleton hurried 
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as fast as they could through the water in silence, the ligh ts 
from their flashlights wavering and bobbing ahead of them. 
Reamers was cold and his legs were getting somewhat numb, 
He thought about Boggs wandering alone down here, fright 
ened and hungry and thirsty. Suddenly a strong urge for a 
drink of water crossed his mind and he shined his light on th e 
brackish water on the tunnel floor. He shuddered. If Boggs ha d 
been out drinking the night before, and had been stuck down 
here for an entire day and most of a night, he must be almost 
dehydrated and thirsty beyond belief. Sooner or later, if he 
remained alive, he would be forced into drinking the sewei 
water. It was like men lost at sea in a rubber raft, Sooner o1 
later they all drank the sea water which drove them mad with 
thirst. . f 
Reamers’s stomach flopped, and he could feel the bile 
rising sharp in his throat. Even drinking sewer water was better 
than dying though, he supposed, Anything was better than that, 
He had tried to envision what it must have been like for 
Fascetti when the crocodile had him, but his mind refused to 
work along those lines, and he had given up his speculation.” 
Tt must have been almost as bad for Boggs to witness it, and 
then come down here in search of the thing. Reamers was sure | 
that if Boggs had heard what Koch had to say about the sub- 7 
ject, he would never in a million years have even considered _ 
coming down here, 4 
They had been walking for at least twenty minutes, hurrying — 
as best they could along the slippery tunnel, when they spotted — 
the reflections of their flashlights off the metal mesh covering | 
the tunnel opening. But there was no sign of Boggs, or that he” 
had ever been there. 5 
Past the wire screen, they could see where the tunnel curved © 

_ and they could smell a slight freshness from outside. It was 
cold. y j 
Reamers shined his light up the ladder at the access hatch 
fifteen feet above, Stapleton followed his gaze. : 
“He might have gotten out that way,’ Reamers said. ; 
‘Till check it,’ Stapleton said. He handed Reamers his shotgun 
and flashlight, and quickly climbed up the ladder. At the top 


he pushed against the metal hatch, and then started back down. | 
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At the bottom, he shook his head. ‘It’s locked so he didn’t 
get out this way.’ 

‘He probably didn’t come down here in the 
Reamers said. 

‘You're right, Stapleton said. “But we had to check it just 
to make sure.’ He pulled his walkie talkie from its holder at 
his side, pulled up the antenna and pushed the talk button. 

‘Unit one this is Stapleton. Unit one this is Stapleton. Do 
you read?’ 

Nothing but static came over the tiny speaker. ‘We're too 
far. We'll have to get back to the main tunnel first,’ Stapleton 
said. 

They headed quickly back the way they had come, and again 
both men lapsed into silence, intent on making it back to the 
crosstown line as fast as they could. 

In twenty minutes they were again in sight of the yellow 
lights at the intersection, and in less than five minutes they were 
standing in the middle of the main tunnel. Stapleton took out 
his walkie talkie again. 

‘Unit one; this is Stapleton. How do you read?’ 

The reply was almost instantaneous, and loud. ‘Officer 
Stapleton, this is the T.A. communications center, how do you 
read us?’ 

‘Just fine, but I’m trying to contact unit one. Have you 
received anything from them?’ 

‘Roger, reading you five by,’ the T.A. communications man 
said in a maddeningly calm voice. k 

‘We’re trying to find unit one,’ Stapleton snapped. ‘Are you 
in communications with them?’ 

The T.A. man ignored Stapleton’s sharp reply, and his voice 
seemed light, almost gay as if this was some kind of a game. 
‘Roger Officer Stapleton. Unit one is about a mile and a half 
from your position. All units are converging on them at this 
moment.’ 

Stapleton punched the talk button and shouted into the 
walkie talkie. ‘What the hell is going on?’ 

‘Roger,’ the T.A. man said slowly. ‘Unit one reports finding 
a shoe and some blood, not human, at their position.’ 

“What else?’ Stapleton shouted. } 
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first place,” 


The T.A. communications reply was drowned out in a bui 
of static, which after a moment cleared somewhat, and Stap! c 
ton was sure he could hear someone else on the channel. 

‘This is Stapleton. Is that you, unit one?’ , § 

‘Roger Stapleton .., at a rubble... human... shoe ., 
but... waiting for... to arrive...’ 7 

Stapleton punched the button. ‘Any sign of Boggs or 
crocodile?’ 

“Waiting .. . others are... three shots. , . the 
was blanked out by the T.A. communications man. 

‘Officer Stapleton, unit one is trying to contact you, are you 
reading them?’ 

‘Right,’ Stapleton snapped, “But tell them we're on our wa’ 
and to stay put,’ , 
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Chapter Nineteen 


Peter Boggs was being ied, or more accurately being herded 
down the main crosstown storm sewer tunnel which was 
deathly still except for the sounds of his sloshing through the 
three feet of water and his humming of a tune he could not at 
the moment place. Above, it was nearing four-thirty in the 
morning, and the snow which had fallen much of the night 
had finally stopped. But a cold wind still howled and swept 
around the buildings in the city, and those people up and 
around on foot, had pulled up their coat collars and tightly 
zippered up against the chill. 

At the Forty-seventh Street manhole, the television and 
newspaper crews had remained, but nearly all of the bystanders 
had retreated home from the cold. A loudspeaker atop the 
police radio van had been connected, at the newsmen’s in- 
sistence, with the T.A.’s communications system, and a tight 
knot of men stood around the van, slapping their hands and 
stamping their feet while they listened through the heavy 
static to the drama slowly unfolding below. 

For Boggs, who knew none of this, time seemed suspended 
finally. He was in a limbo that had lasted more than twenty- 
five hours. For him, life had been reduced to nothing more 
than the next step he would take. 

He was aware behind him the crocodile was slowly follow- 
ing. Boggs had somehow lost his facility for caring about the 
present or the future and now was dwelling only on the past. 

For some reason he was thinking about the women in his 
life and what they had meant to him, and he recognized the 
tune he had been humming, its words slowly moving through 
his brain. It was ‘Good Bye Lucy’, and the song reminded 
him of himself. 

Besides his landlady, who was a crusty old biddy, and his 
mother whom he did not remember, the only women in his life 
had been those who people referred to as bar hogs; women, 
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who like Boggs found themselves constant patrons of any of 
a number of sleazy dives throughout the city. Most of them 
were old, or looked old, and most of them cared only about: 
one thing in life: Where to get the money for another drink. — 
Boggs had on occasion bought such women drinks, but after 
a short time they would turn his stomach because he could see 
in them a reflection of himself. : 
For the girls he had known as a young man; known but had. 
never gotten close enough to marry, Boggs had little memory. 
Their faces and voices all seemed to fade into a blur, joining 
the memory of his mother, even on his good days when he was 
thinking comparatively clearly. 
Tt made for a dismal picture in his mind, that except for the 
little game he played with himself ‘occasionally, would have 
made that side of his life unbearable. 
Contrary to what most people who knew Boggs thought, he 
was not a loner. He needed and craved feminine companion- 
ship like most men do, But because Boggs’s circle of acquaint. 
ances offered such a limited selection, and always had, he had 
invented the girl of his dreams. q 
This was nothing unusual, even he knew that. Millions of. 
men had invented fantasy girls, But Boggs’s mental picture, 
which he had constructed carefully over the years, was a 
girl who matched his age when he was a young man. Somehow - 
she had never grown older as he had. In his mind he was sti 
a young man, so his fantasy girl was young too, 
‘I love my Lucy. Oh lucky mel!’ he sang now half under his: 
breath as once again he unknowingly passed an open cross 
_ flow tube. 
‘And I love to tell her why, he sang and smiled, the effort 
sending a shooting pain from his cracked and bleeding lips. 
The first time Marian had invited Boggs to his apartment. 
for a home cooked meal, he had almost declined the invitation. 
He had nothing to wear. He was nothing but an old rummy. 
What the hell would he say to Marian’s wife? How would he 
act? 
But over a two week period Marian had finally convinced his 
friend to come for dinner, and Boggs had blown most of his _ 
paycheck on a new pair of trousers and a nice shirt, It had been _ 
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fortunate that it had not been winter, because he would not 
have been able to afford a winter coat or overshoes. 

Marian had come in his car to pick Boggs up from his room- 
ing house at about noon on Sunday. They were going to have 
and early dinner at three, and then later they planned on watch- 
ing a baseball game on the Fascetti’s new color television set. 

Boggs was nervous through the trip across Brooklyn to 
Marian’s apartment, and when he entered their door and saw 
Andrea he had. almost fainted. She was Lucy. His girl. The 
personification of everything that was feminine in Boggs’s 
mental picture. 

Andrea had smiled, and offered her hand which Boggs had 
shaken slowly and tenderly, creating an almost uncomfortable 
moment for all of them. 

During the dinner Boggs had been at a total loss for words, 
despite Andrea’s and Marian’s best efforts to’ bring him out. 

After dinner he was glad to watch the ball game. drinking a 
few beers and talking with Marian while Andrea had washed 
the dishes. But once again, when she entered the living-room 
and sat down on the couch next to him, Boggs froze. 

That night, in his room, Boggs had not been able to get to 
sleep until early morning, just a couple of hours before he was 
due to go to work. The dinner at the Fascetti’s had shown 
Boggs one major thing: he was growing old and the mental 
picture of his fantasy girl was all wrong for him. 

For several weeks this reality had bothered Boggs, until the 
day Marian had asked him if he wanted to be the godfather 
for their child, and Boggs had suddenly found an escape for 
his troubles. Andrea was once again the girl of his dreams. 
Only now she was not his lover, she was his daughter. The 
transition had been smooth, and he had begun to live life. No 
longer would he have to content himself with nothing more 
than a dream. He had the real thing now. A real daughter. 

But then Monday afternoon Marian had crushed him when 
he said the godfather business was over. 

‘And if my Lucy runs away,’ Boggs slowly sang the third 
line of the song to himself, ‘7’ll drink Manhattan dry.’ 

Boggs stopped suddenly, and in the intense silence strained 
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to listen for any sound. Something had caused him to come 
awake, to come out of his daze. He turned around slowly and 
looked back the way he had come, and he saw a few lights 
strung up near the tunnel ceiling. This place looked almost 
familiar to him. 

He turned back again, and peered down the black tunnel, 
but he could see nothing after the illumination from the few 
light bulbs faded after ten yards. i 


He took the flashlight out of his pocket, amazed for the 


moment with himself that he had walked down the pitch black 
tunnels without a light and for God only knew how long. 

Starting forward again, Boggs almost fell face first into the 
water which was waist deep, and he had to stumble a few 
steps to regain his balance, and he moved painfully again down 
the tunnel. 

Within fifty yards Boggs had come to what looked like a 
partially collapsed cross flow tube. The pile of rubble which 
had spilled out into the main tunnel, provided an easy path 
up. He came to the edge of the rubble pile and peered up the 
sloping incline, but there was nothing there but a black hole, 

For a moment Boggs searched the blackness for some sign 
that this would lead finally to a way out. Then he turned and 
shined the extremely dim flashlight beam on the walls around 
the opening, This definitely was a cross flow tube, which meant 
if it was open it would lead eleven feet up to the collection 
tunnel and finally to a manhole and the street. 

But if the opening in the rubble only went up a short ways, - 
or if the collection tube itself was collapsed he would be 
cornered. 

Boggs turned and looked again down tunnel, but he could 
see or hear nothing of the crocodile. There was no doubt in” 
his mind that the beast was somewhere behind him. He did 
know how badly he had wounded the thing. The blood was 
still on his face and neck and down the front of his jacket. 
So maybe after all of this it was finally dead. 

Boggs began crawling, extremely painfully and slowly up the 
pile of dirt, mud and rocks as he tried to recall if there was any — 
place in the city where collection tubes had been reported 
collapsed. 1 
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He was sure that there were such places, but he was also 
reasonably certain that #f such places did exist they would be 
under repairs, except . . . and the thought stopped him cold 
for a moment. Except in areas where urban renewal projects 
were being carried out. He remembered something about that. 
Entire blocks were being razéd and new apartment buildings 
were being constructed. Some of those projects had been left 
in the half-constructed stage for years because of the lack of 
funds. Meanwhile the storm sewer catch basins, manholes and 
collection tubes had been struck off the maintenance books 
for the time being. Why spread a minimal work force even 
thinner by working on storm sewer lines that were not in use 
and would not be used for some time to come? 

Tf this was such an area, Boggs reasoned, the chances that 
he could get out were slim. But in turn, he continued his 
reasoning, it was not too likely that the one spot he had chosen 
to exit was at such a place. 

He continued up the steep incline and into the cross flow 
tube itself, the close confines making him almost weak with 
fear. 

It took Boggs nearly twenty minutes to make the eleven foot 
climb up to the collection tunnel, and within a few feet of the 
top he began to smell something far worse than the sewer 
lines below and even worse than the smell that had surrounded 
him from the filth in his trousers. He had to stop, his stomach 
retching miserably, tears again coming to his eyes, 

Something evidently had crawled down into the collection 
tunnel from an open manhole in the street, where it had 
died and now lay rotting. It was probably a dog or a cat, 
Boggs figured, but then he had the horrifying thought that 
maybe a child had fallen in and died, its body never being 
discovered. 

Boggs hurried as best he could up the last few feet until he 
was standing, unsteadily in the completely dark collection 
tunnel. The stench here was almost overpowering. 

To the right, the collection tunnel had completely collapsed, 
offering no hope of escape. To the left, Boggs’s light on the 
walls revealed that the tube continued in that direction for as 
far as he could see. 
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He started forward, away frorn the cross flow tube and 1 
heart began to hammer against his ribs. The collection tunne 
was open. He was going to make it. Within a few yards of 
half a block at the most there would be the rungs of the metal 
ladder that would take him up to the manhole cover and th 
street. Freedom. It was only a few feet from him now, and 
stumbled on something. 

Boggs shined his light down to his feet and for a lon 
agonizing minute, his numbed, shocked brain refused t 
identify what he could see. He could hear a bubbling and 
gurgling in his trousers and he realized that he was shitting in 
his pants again. What little had been left in his bowels was 
being eliminated. 

For the first time in several hours, Boggs managed to make 
a noise above a whisper, and his hoarse, pitiful cry sounded 
in his ears like it was coming from some hurt, wounded animal 
and not from his own lips. 

What remained of Marian Fascetti’s body lay, back down, 
its eyes open and staring straight up into Peter Boggs’s stare, 
Only his partially devoured head and a portion of his upper 
torso remained, and his jawless face, a part of the nose gone 
as well, lay ina heap of bloodied, torn clothing. 

Boggs shined his light away from the horrible remains, and 
he could suddenly see that the collection tube had collapsed in” 
this direction as well. At the base of the rubble were several 
bones, what appeared to be a crushed human skull, and the 
remains of a large collie dog that was the source of the thick, 
sickly sweet odor. As he watched, a rat skittered away from the 
rotting carcass and was lost through a narrow opening in the 
rubble pile. 

Boggs turned around, a scream silently rising in his head, 
and took one step toward the cross flow tube opening that led 
back down to the main tunnel when he heard a low pitched 
grunting and scraping noise. His hand shook and he dropped 
his flashlight which rolled down the slight incline of the collec- 
tion tube, its dim light wavering along the base of the tube’s 
wall, and it bumped against a rock and stopped at the cross 
flow tunnel opening, illuminating the jaws which still dripped 
blood, and the fore quarter of the gigantic crocodile. 
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He had been herded to the beast’s burrow, he realized with a 
sickening feeling in the pit of his stomach, and he backed away 
as he pulled the .45 out of his belt, only one bullet remaining. 
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Chapter Twenty 


Stapleton and. Reamers came around a slight curve in th 
Main crosstown storm sewer, water to their waists, and they 
suddenly could see the wavering glow from a number of flash- 
lights a hundred yards or so down the tunnel. 

‘That’s them,’ Stapleton snapped, and both of them surged 
forward down the slippery tunnel as fast as they could. , 

Stapleton was wet to his armpits from the deeper water in 
the crosstown after the Hudson River outflow, but the smell 
of the sewage did not bother him any longer. He was cold 
though, and shivering, and more tired than he could ever Te- 
member being. It seemed like he had not been in bed, asleep, 
for weeks. 

Reamers did not seem in much better shape, and more than” 
once had slipped on the sloping tunnel floor, almost falling into 
the foul water. Maybe this would be over with soon, Stapleton 
thought. Then they could all go home, clean up and go to bed, 
He wondered what Darlene was doing at this moment. No ; 
doubt she had called the precinct by now, worried that he 
might have been in an accident, or might have been shot while 
on patrol, He could see the smile on the desk sergeant’s face 
when he told her that Stapleton was working late tonight. 

He hoped that Darlene would have enough sense to leave it 
at that and not call her father. If she did that, all hell would _ 
break loose for sure. Two calls to the captain from Darlene’s 
father in the same day would be more than Lipke could take, 
and no matter how much pressure headquarters applied it 
would not save Stapleton’s job because, in the final analysis, 
precinct captains run their own precincts: they always have 
the final word in all personnel matters. 

In a few minutes they had made it to the pile of debris which _ 
tose up above the water only a few inches, and had scrambled 
over the top to the other side which was dry. 

At least two dozen men, most of them police officers, and 
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the others Sewer Division employees in civilian clothes, were 
gathered in the tunnel, the beams from their flashlights brightly 
illuminating the walls and ceiling, and a few yards away a 
cross flow tube. They all looked up as Stapleton and Reamers 
appeared over the top of the rubble pile. ; 

The young officer who had been in Stapleton’s group, de- 
tached himself from the others. ‘We heard three shots,’ he said 
excitedly. 

‘How long ago?’ Stapleton said out of breath. 

‘A half hour maybe. Sounded like a heavy caliber pistol. 
An automatic.’ 

‘It’s Boggs,’ Stapleton said to Reamers, who nodded. ‘How 
far away?’ he said, turning back to the cop. 

‘I don’t know,’ he said shaking his head, ‘It’s hard to tell, 
but it sounded like it was a long ways off.’ 

‘Flow about the air horns?” 

‘Nothing,’ the cop said, ‘We’ve been trying them every five 
minutes from here, but there’s been nothing.’ 

‘We heard the last couple,’ Reamers said. He peered down. 
the tunnel. ‘Did anyone check the cross flow tube?’ 

One of the Sewer Division employees spoke up. ‘Yes, sir, 
nothing up there.’ 

“Where are we?’ 

‘Seventy-third Street,’ the man said. 

Reamers looked again at the cross flow tube just a few 
yards away. ‘Why didn’t he climb out?’ he said half under his 
breath. 

‘He probably didn’t have a chance,’ the young cop said. 

*What?’ Stapleton said. 

The cop pulled a shoe from his heavy jacket pocket. The 
leather had been deeply bitten into, and the shoe was almost in 
two pieces. He handed it to Stapleton. : 

“Matches the description we got from Boggs’s landlady,’ the 
cop said. 

Stapleton turned the shoe over, looking at the ragged tears 
in the leather, and then he handed it to Reamers. ‘Where did 
you find this?’ he asked the cop. 

The young man pointed to the base of the rubble pile. ‘Just 
down from there a few yards,’ 
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Stapleton and Reamers shined their flashlights on the rubble 
pile, and for the first time they saw a large patch of bright red 
_ blood. Stapleton moved forward, and bent down close to loo 

at it. The blood was thick, and trailed from the top of 
rubble pile, to the floor, and was lost in the darkness dow 
the tunnel. It was obvious that the blood was not huma 
although if Stapleton had been asked what made it obvio 8 
he would not have been able to say for sure. It just looked too 
rich and dark to him. And he had seen plenty of human blood 
this day to notice the difference. ; 

After a moment he straightened up. ‘Anything else?’ he said. 
to the cop. ; 

‘We found these too,’ he said holding out his hand with 
two brass cartridges. 

Stapleton took the short, squat casings and shined the flash 
light on the bottom of one of them. Stamped in the metal were. 
the figures, ‘45’. It was Boggs’s gun. 

‘I don’t think the croc got Boggs,’ the young cop said, andl 
Stapleton looked up. ‘I think he lost his shoe either before or 
after these two shots, and then took off down the tunnel. The - 
wounded croc just grabbed the shoe and tore it up like an 
angry dog. Besides, I’m sure I heard three more shots,’ 

“That makes five,’ Stapleton said half under his breath. 

“Maybe Boggs killed the thing.’ 

Stapleton shined the light on the cop’s face. He looked grim, 
almost frightened. ‘Maybe,’ Stapleton said after a long 
moment. He looked at the others. ‘We'll head down this tunnel. 
I want the shotguns four abreast. Those in the back can use 
the air horns. But if we see this thing, I don’t want anyone in 
the back rows using their weapons. You might blow off some- © 
one’s head.’ 

The others nodded. Stapleton, the young cop and two { 
other police officers with shotguns, spread out across the | 
tunnel and began to move forward, the other man falling in 
line, with Reamers in the second row a few yards directly 
behind Stapleton. 

They walked down the tunnel for about five minutes, until 
Stapleton held up his hand for them to stop. He turned back — 
to Reamers. ‘Try the air horn,’ he said. j 
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Reamers pulled the aerosol can from his jacket pocket, held 
it away from him at arm’s length, and pressed the button. The 
high pitched, strident horn filled the tunnel with sound that 
echoed off the walls. They all were silent, listening, but there 
was no answering sound, 

“Try it again,’ Stapleton said. 

Reamers again pressed the button and the air horn blasted 
the silence. A moment later he thought he heard something, 
faint and at an extreme distance. Stapleton was about to speak 
but Reamers shook his head for silence. He blew the air horn 
one more time, and again within a few seconds there was an 
answering roar, deep throated and powerful even though it 
was faint. Stapleton heard it too. 

‘That’s it,’ he said, and he headed in a run down the tunnel, 
the others inthe large group scrambled to catch up with him. 

Reamers could feel his heart pounding against his chest, and 
his breath was coming rapidly. Before, when he had talked 
with Koch in the Zoo director’s office, the crocodile’s existence 
down here was nothing more than speculation. He had en- 
visioned the beast slithering through these tunnels, and he had 
even tried to imagine what Fascetti had felt and how Boggs 
was faring down here, But now the speculation was becoming a 
reality. Within minutes possibly, they would be facing one of 
the largest and most dangerous of all living things on this 
earth with nothing more than a few shotguns and a number of 
aerosol can air horns, The .45 had not stopped the beast, 
although it had been wounded, and Reamers began to doubt 
if the shotguns would doany better. 

Koch’s last words before he had left the office raced through 
Reamers’s mind again. The man had said he would not like 
to be around if and when the croc came to investigate the 
noise of the air horns. And he had said something about the 
hunters suddenly finding themselves the hunted. 

*You might take his advice,’ Raash said to Reamers when 
Koch had left the office. 

Reamers turned to the portly Zoo director, and slowly shook 
his head. ‘I can’t. I’m convinced a man is down there at this 
moment. What about him?’ : 

Raash got slowly to his feet and cated! *You forget the if, 
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Mr Reamers, and it’s a big one. If your man went down there; 
if there really is a crocodile in the sewers; and if the man re- 
mained in the sewers: All those factors should be taken into 
consideration.’ 

Reamers was silent as he got up from his chair and followed 
Raash to the door where they stopped a moment. A 

‘If you were in my position, what would you do?’ Reame 
said. 

Raash thought a moment. ‘At my age, nothing,’ he said an d 
he smiled. ‘But if I were your age , . . ’ he hesitated, ‘I'd 
probably follow this up; do exactly the same thing you are 
going to foolishly do.” 

Reamers nodded, t 

“But Mr Reamers,’ Raash added. ‘As I said before, I will not 
allow the Zoo to be dragged into this in any way. You've goi 
the facts available from Bill, and I’m afraid that is all the help 
we can offer you.’ 4 

‘Thank you sir, I appreciate it” Reamers said genuinely. 
shook the director’s hand and left the building. 

Stapleton was slowing down, and he motioned for Reamer 
‘Try it again Jerry,’ he shouted. 7 

Without breaking stride, Reamers blew the air horn, and 
within a few seconds an answering roar sounded down tunnel 
from them, but closer than before, and Stapleton sped up. 

They ran like that for several more minutes, until Stapleton 
slowed down and stopped, Reamers was completely out of 
breath, and it took him a moment before he lifted the air horn — 
and blew it. This time the answering roar from the crocodile 
seemed very close, and yet it seemed somehow muffled, 

The men all shined their lights along the walls down tunnel, 
and about twenty yards away, they could just make out the 
black opening of another cross flow tube. Stapleton motioned 
for them to follow him now, and he slowly advanced on the 
opening. 

Reamers could hear the others in the group panting and 
gasping out of breath from the run, and the foul smell of the 
sewer no longer seemed to bother him, except that it was 
damp and cold. Suddenly what Koch had said to him clicked 
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jn his mind, and he stopped half turned back the way he had 


come. 

The shoe. Jesus Christ the shoe and the bullets. He turned 
back. ‘Stapleton,’ he shouted, and everyone stopped. 

Stapleton was a few feet away from the opening, and he 
turned back now and shined his light on Reamers’ white face. 

‘The shoe back there,’ Reamers said squinting against the 
strong light. He moved forward next to Stapleton. “Boggs isn’t 
following the crocodile.’ 

Stapleton nodded. ‘I know,’ he snapped. ‘That’s why we've 
got to hurry before it’s too late. God only knows how long 
the thing has been herding him. It’s got to have its burrow 
around here somewhere.’ 

No one else said anything, and after a | moment Reamers 
took a deep breath and moved quickly to the cross flow tube 
opening. He directed the horn up the tube and pressed the 
button, The blast shrieked up the incline, but the almost im- 
mediate answering roar came from the left, farther down the 
tunnel, and although it seemed close, the sound was still 
mufiled. 

“How far apart are these cross flow tubes spaced?’ Stapleton 
snapped at one of the Sewer Division men. 

‘Every couple of blocks or so,’ the man said still out of 
breath, and deeply frightened. 

‘Are there any branch tunnels off this one, near here?” 
Stapleton asked. 

The Sewer Division guide shook his head. ‘Not until Nine- 
tieth, and that’s still quite a ways up the line.’ 

*Goddamnit,’ Stapleton swore. ‘The thing isn’t in this main 
tunnel, I’m sure of it. But where is it?’ 

‘I know,’ one of the other Sewer Division men said, stepping 
forward. 

Stapleton jerked toward him now. ‘What do you know?’ 

‘I was down here a couple of weeks ago on a cleanout and 
inspection . . . ’ the man started to say, but Stapleton roughly 
cut him off. 

‘Jesus Christ get to the point,’ he shouted. 

‘The next four cross fiow tubes up from here are all col- 
lapsed,’ the man said, gulping his words. ‘The city was re- 
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building apartments and digging up the streets in this area 
and the collection tubes have all been cut off above. Been like 
that for years.’ 


‘That's it,’ Stapleton said, shining his light down the tunnel, 


“Try it again Jerry,’ he snapped over his shoulder. 


Reamers held the aerosol can up with shaking fingers, and 
pushed the button one more time, but there was no answer 
from the blast and after a moment Stapleton nodded im- 


patiently for him to try again. 


This time the answering roar came several seconds after the 


horn, but it was close. 

‘There,’ Stapleton shouted, and he headed on a run down the 
tunnel shouting Boggs’s name over and over as the others 
struggled to keep up with him. 
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Chapter Twenty-One 


Peter Boggs could feel his heart working hard against his 
chest, but it was beating far too slowly, he thought insanely. 
It beat, and he could see his hand jerking, the gun ‘wavering. 
It beat again, and the crocodile’s jaws opened, a huge sack 
that looked like a balloon at the back of its throat puffing out, 
but no sound seemed to be coming. His heart beat a third time, 
and there was silence. Another beat against his chest, and the 
crocodile was coming all the way into the narrow collection 
tube. 

Boggs backed up and stumbled on the carcass of the collie, 
which split open like an overripe banana. The powerful smell 
seemed to discolor the air, making Boggs gag even in his 
semidelirious state. His heart beat again, but now the croco- 
dile was turning its head, its jaws open and the sack inflating. 
The gun shook in Boggs’s grip. He would drop it, but he could 
not fire. 

Jesus God, what was happening to him? He had gone deaf, 
no sound penetrating his numbed brain except for the pound- 
ing drum of his heart beating slowly against his ribs. 

The children on Coney Island were laughing at him and 
calling him names, he could see it by the expression on their 
faces, but he could not hear them. His landlady was talking at 
him as he walked out the door, but she, along with the cars 
moving on the street, made no noise, and seemed to be moving 
in slow motion. 

The crocodile was turning back to him again, advancing 
slowly into the collection tunnel. It was incredibly big, made 
seemingly larger because of the narrow confines of the small 
tunnel. It seemed to be coming and coming, its body never 
ending, as it crawled out of the cross flow tube and approached 
within five yards of where Boggs was cornered against the 
rubble pile. ‘ 
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His heart beat, and the beast again inexplicably turn 
opened jaws toward the cross flow tube. Then Boggs cot 
hear a noise, faint in the extreme distance. The air in the col 
lection tube seemed to waver and dance in front of his eyes. 

The crocodile turned back and looked at Boggs. His hear 
beat, and suddenly he could hear a high pitched shriek some 
where down the cross flow tube. The crocodile did not mov 
and Boggs lifted the heavy .45 up to point it directly at itt 
head. fi 

The shriek came again, and the crocodile turned, one it 
mouth wide, its upper snout almost touching the collection 
tube ceiling, and’ bellowed: Once, twice, three times. It sounded 
angry. Impatient. It was being distracted from its prey. K 

Someone was calling Boggs’s name. He could hear it noy 
in the main tunnel below. They had come for him. My God 
Andrea had gone for help. They were here, Boggs opened hii 
mouth and tried to scream, but only a whisper escaped from 
his lips, 9 
i The crocodile turned to him, reared back on all four legs and 
tensed, ready to spring, as Boggs’ pulled the trigger of the 45. 
The crocodile’s right eye disappeared in a splash of red as he 
beast reared back convulsively on its hind legs, its massive 
head crashing into the ceiling of the collection tube, dislodging 
several huge chunks of concrete and a rain of dirt and mud. — 

Tt rolled over, screaming and bellowing louder than anything 
Boggs could ever imagine as its huge body writhed and twisted 
in powerful spasms that threatened at any moment to send the 
tunnel collapsing down around them. i 

Suddenly the beast was turned completely around and it 
seemed to leap off all four legs towards the cross flow tube, 
its gigantic hindquarters coming around in a long, graceful a 

Boggs watched as the thickly scaled tail came at him, and he 
was amazed that it looked exactly like the trunk of a large tree, _ 
its bark thick and knobby, and then an incredible pain shot — 
through his body as it smashed into him slamming him hard 
against the opposite wall of the collection tube. P 

Time was drifting and floating for Peter Boggs as he lay, his | 
head and shoulders in the rotting remains of the dog. There 
were noises of bellowing and shrieking down in the main 
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tunnel, along with guns. It sounded like someone had a 
machine gun below and was rapidly firing, and firing, the 
sounds hollow and sharp, echoing and reverberating around his 
head. 
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Chapter Twenty-Two 


William Koch had awakened ten minutes ago, and stood now 


in his pajamas by the front window in his apartment. Dawn 


had come as a grayness over the city, and snow had begun to” 


fall again, this time in earnest. 


Below, on the street, no cars were moving, and the city seemed 
almost like it had been deserted. 

He called Stapleton’s precinct. 

‘This is William Koch, reptilian curator at the Central Park 
Zoo,’ he said into the phone. ‘I read in the paper last night 
about a search for a crocodile in the sewers . . .’ Koch let the 
sentence trail off. He felt slightly foolish, and was annoyed 
with himself that he had awakened from a sound sleep and 
had placed the call. 

The policeman’s voice was cautious. “Yes, sir?’ 

“Is it completed?’ Koch asked. 

“No, sir, but could you tell me why you want to know? This 
is a police matter.’ 

Koch felt nervous. ‘A Mr Reamers from the New York 
Post was by to see me about this yesterday, and I was just 
wondering...” 

“Yes, sir,’ the cop snapped. ‘The search is still in progress. If 
you'd like more information, I’d suggest you contact Captain 
Lipke. He’s at our mobile location at Forty-seventh and Third,” 

‘Thanks,’ Koch mumbled and hung up the telephone. 


Reamers had evidently convinced the cops as well as the sewer — 
division people that there was something to his wild idea. If 


there had been nothing to it, the cops would have surely 
given up the search by now. 

He moved quickly back into his bedroom and hurriedly 
dressed as a mental picture of the large saltwater croc he had 
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seen in Florida swam into his mind. If the men had gone 
down into the sewers and were unlucky enough to run into the 
beast, they would now be in serious trouble. Strychnine was 
the only sure way to kill the thing. 

In fifteen minutes Koch was in his car heading across town 
toward Forty-seventh. Raash had told him that he was not to 
get involved in this situation under any circumstances, but this 
was different. If there was indeed a crocodile down there 
it would definitely be worth the gamble of incurring the wrath 
of his boss, and perhaps losing his job. Hell, he could always 
get another position someplace else. Maybe back in Florida. 
New York was too goddamned cold anyway. 

Koch pulled up behind a small, sleek Mercedes and parked 
on Third Avenue about a block from Forty-seventh Street 
which was blocked by a police car, its lights flashing. He got 
out of his car, crossed the street and hurried to the squad car 
as a tall man in evening clothes was just moving away from 
talking with the officer on duty. 

‘Are they still down there?’ Koch said, out of breath, to the 
officer. 

The cop turned from the other man, and looked at Koch. 
‘Who the hell are you?’ he snapped, 

‘Bill Koch. I’m with the Central Park Zoo.’ 

The cop smiled and was about to say something else, but 
the other man had come back and he intervened. ‘It’s all right, 
officer.’ 

The cop nodded, deferentially, “Yes, sir.’ 

‘?’m Arthur Bremberger,’ the man said turning to. Koch, 
‘E.P.A. Commissioner.’ 

Koch studied his face for a moment. It looked as if he had 
not slept in ten days, his hair was disheveled and he needed a 
shave. ‘What’s happening?’ he said. ‘Are they still down there?’ 

‘] don’t know,’ Bremberger said, shaking his head. ‘I couldn’t 
sleep, so I had to come. Just got here.’ 

They were interrupted by another man in civilian clothes 
who came on a run from the police radio van parked nearby 
on Forty-seventh. 

“Mr Bremberger,’ the man shouted as he ran, 

Bremberger snapped around as Howard Wickery came up 
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to pets out of breath and white faced, 

‘They found something,’ he said completely out of breath 
and panic. ‘It’s down there. Jesus God, it’s really down there.’ 

‘Take it easy,’ Bremberger said. “What did they find?’ 

‘On the radio,’ Wickery said pointing back at the van. ‘We 
heard it on the radio that they knew where Boggs was. They 
said the crocodile had him cornered.’ / 

Bremberger paled visibly, and Koch stepped forward. 

‘Where are they?’ he shouted. 

Wickery turned to him, and for a moment his mouth worked — 
but no words were coming out. ‘Captain Lipke has gone there — 
now,’ he finally managed to gulp. 

“Where did he go?’ Koch shouted, f 

‘Eighty-first Street and Ninth or Tenth,’ Wickery stammered. 

‘We'll take my car,’ Koch shouted and he spun around not — 
waiting to see if Bremberger or Wickery were following. 

Down the block and across the street, he yanked open the 
car door, jumped in behind the wheel, started the engine and 
slammed it into gear as Bremberger and Wickery piled in the 
passenger side, j 

They said nothing to each other as Koch sped down the | 
nearly deserted Manhattan streets not stopping for red lights, — 
and swerving sharply around a cab that had stalled in the 
middle of the street halfway there. At Seventy-ninth, Koch — 
careened around the corner and headed crosstown. Within a — 
few minutes they could see the flashing red lights from several 
police cars and the yellow lights from at least two Sewer 
Division trucks as well as one mobile television van. 

Koch slammed to a halt behind one of the trucks, and 
headed on a dead run, Bremberger and Wickery close on his — 
heels, toward the open manhole down which several men were 
climbing. 

Koch roughly pushed aside several men, but at the open — 
manhole one of the police officers, an older man, grabbed 
his arm and spun him around. 

‘Where the fuck do you think you’re going?’ the cop shouted. 

Bremberger shouted him down. ‘He’s from the Zoo, he can — 
help.’ 

“You're Bill Koch?’ Captain Lipke said, loosening his grip. 
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Yes,’ Koch screamed. ‘Now unless you want everyone dead — 
down there you’d better let me go.’ 

Lipke hesitated just a moment, but it was enough. Koch 
broke free and scrambled down through the open manhole into 
the collection tube. A half a dozen men were running down the 
tunnel, their flashlights bobbing and waving on the walls. 

*Wait!? Koch screamed, heading after them, but they did 
not stop and within a few yards had turned off and were 
hurriedly descending a cross flow tube down to the main 
tunnel. 

Koch pushed his way behind them, down the slippery tube, 
and at the bottom he screamed again for them to stop, but 
his shout was drowned out by an incredibly loud roar that 
seemed to be almost on top of them. 
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Chapter Twenty-Three 


‘Jesus Christ, it’s coming,’ Stapleton screamed as he leaped 
from the pile of debris beneath the open cross flow tube. a 
The enraged crocodile, blood streaming from wounds in its 
back, mouth and eye shot from the narrow opening like an 
express train gone wild, with a shrieking roar that seemed to j 
make the air shake. Its body kept coming and coming from 
the opening, completely filling the main storm sewer tunnel 

as it curved to the right toward the two dozen men. 

Reamers was a few yards behind the first few men, and he 
stood rooted in fear, unable to move as he watched the men 
pull up their shotguns in slow motion. q 

The first shot was fired from slightly behind and to the left 
of Reamers, the blast from the 12-gauge almost inaudible in 
the bellowing and shrieking from the beast. 

Then the entire world seemed to explode in a cacophony of © 
sounds, and screams, and shrieks, as the heavy gauge slugs 
slammed into the beast’s body, sending splashes of rich, heavy 
blood everywhere. 

Reamers stumbled back as the beast came fully out of the 
cross flow tube and hesitated for an agonizing moment, ap- 
parently not sure from which direction the most damage was 


coming. Behind the crocodile Reamers could see Stapleton — 


coming to his feet, raising the shotgun as he stumbled forward. 
And it all seemed to be happening too slowly as the crocodile 
leapt forward. 


The tight knot of men in front of Reamers was pushed back — 


by the onslaught of the gigantic beast, and Reamers was 
slammed to the side of the tunnel, as another shotgun blast 
seemed to explode in his ear. 

The crocodile was racing past him, and Reamers only had 


time to look up as the beast’s mouth opened wide, then — 
closed with a sickening crunching sound around the torso of _ 


one of the men. Blood spurted from the man as he was crushed 
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like an overripe red plum in the powerful jaws, his face sud- 
denly turning black, and then flesh and sinew pushed. and 
gushed out of his mouth. 

Reamers still had the air horn in his hand, and he struggled 
up on one elbow as the beast crashed past and roared away 
from them down the tunnel. His thumb found the button and 
he pressed down, the sound shrieking and bellowing louder 
than anything he could imagine or stand. 

Around him men were screaming where they lay, their 
bodies bloodied and torn. 

The crocodile was stopping and turning, what was left of the 
man still hanging in its mouth; the shotgun protruding from its 
jaws and one arm and a leg wrapped around each other, 

Then it was coming back, slowly at first, reared up on all 
four legs: Incredibly it was returning, blood streaming from 
dozens of wounds. It opened its mouth and roared, and more 
blood gushed out as the crushed remains of the cop slid to the 
tunnel floor in a sickening heap. 

The beast stepped on the corpse as it advanced, its tremen- 
dous weight crushing the horribly mutilated body even further, 
and it seemed to be looking straight at Reamers with its one 
large eye gleaming in what little light remained from the flash- 
lights scattered among the bodies and water on the tunnel floor, 
It was coming for Reamers who suddenly jerked his thumb off 
the aerosol can air horn. 

Tn the deafening silence, Reamers could hear someone shout- 
ing from a long ways off. It seemed as if dozens of men were 
Tunning down the tunnel. He also could hear others moaning 
and crying near him. 

Someone was definitely coming down the tunnel. He could 
hear his name being called out, but now the crocodile was 
only a few feet away from him, and Reamers could smell a 
powerful stench from its open mouth. Its teeth seemed to be 
the size of jagged quart bottles, and blood was streaming from 
the back of its throat almost completely discoloring the deathly 
whiteness of its mouth. 

Reamers was not able to move, and he could hear a babbling 
somewhere in the distance. After a moment, he screamed out 
loud as the beast moved closer. 
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Something heavy slammed into Redtnecet chest, knocking” 
the breath out of him. He tried to push it away, but it was” 
Stapleton, and he had him pinned down. Stapleton had: his 
shotgun, and Reamers struggled to free himself as Stapleton 
raised the gun at the same time the gigantic beast leapt for- — 
ward, { 

Stapleton jammed the gas operated shot gun deep into the 
beast’s throat, and as the jaws began to close he yanked on the © 
trigger and the gun seemed to explode, jerking hard against 
Reamers’s chest, and it kept firing and firing, blood covering” 
everything. The jaws came closed and the gun was jerked 
violently out of Stapleton’s hand as the crocodile backed off 
a few feet. 4 

There was shouting in the tunnel behind the beast now, but | 4 
mothing could stop it, Reamers knew. They would all die here, 
There was no use fighting it any longer. i 

Stapleton slumped down to one side unconscious, his bodi 


where the crocodile had bitten into it, taking the shotgun. 
That did not matter either, Reamers thought slowly, listening 
to the sounds of his name being shouted over and over again. — 
The crocodile seemed to grow larger as it stood up high on © 
all four legs, and then it slowly deflated like a balloon as it 
settled back 6n its belly, its legs splaying out to each side, And — 
then it was still, its one eye locked on Reamers’s gaze, as he — 
passed out. 


Hours, or maybe just seconds later, Reamers was dimly aware , 
of hands around his shoulders holding him up, and someone ; 
swearing and shouting. It was Koch. He had come to see the 


crocodile. Reamers tried to speak, but no sounds would come, — 


and Koch held him back. 


“You stupid bastard,’ the younger man shouted. ‘I told you 


what would happen. Goddamnit I told you.’ 


Reamers tried to smile, but the effort hurt so he lay back and — j 


as he began again to slip away, he could hear Koch excitedly 


shouting and swearing about the beast which now lay dead, the 
butt of Stapleton’s shotgun still protruding from its closed jaws. 
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Epilogue 


The day which had begun in a nasty grayness, had turned 
somehow even darker as the last major snow storm howled 
through the city, snarling traffic and causing accidents. 

The last of the several thousand spectators who had mysteri- 
ously gathered by some unknown signal at Highty-first Street 
were gone now, the manhole cover had been replaced, the 
television crews had taken their lights and other equipment 
away, and the last Sewer Division truck was already parked in 
its slot at the Worth Street garage. 

Andrea Fascetti sat next to Captain Lipke on the leather 
couch in the hospital’ waiting room, while several dozen other 
men, most of them newspaper and television reporters, talked 
quietly among themselves and drank hot coffee. 

The last two days seemed unreal to her, as did the death of 
Marian. Now, the only thing she could be sure of was the life 
that was stirring within her. She could feel it inside her but she. 
avoided thinking too deeply about it because it brought to 
mind a picture of Marian laying next to her in their bed. 

A doctor in blue cotton trousers and smock, coverings over 
his shoes and a small cotton cap on his head, entered the 
waiting room, and all talking stopped as everyone turned eK: 
pectantly toward him. ; 

He was an older man, and obviously tired. But as he came 
slowly across the room to where Andrea and Lipke were 
seated, he smiled. 

‘Stapleton . . . ’ Lipke said, looking up. ‘He'll be all right?’ 

The doctor nodded. ‘There was a lot of damage to that arm, 
It was nearly severed, but I think it will heal fine. It will take a 
month or so to see if the nerves will function properly, but it 
looks promising at this point. ” 

‘How about Peter?’ Andrea said, her voice barely audible 
even in the still room. 

The doctor turned to her. ‘Shock, dehydration, some loss of 
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blood from a wound on his right leg, but nothing serious,’ 
said. “He'll need plenty of rest and physically he will come out 
of it...” 

“Will he be able to come back to work?’ Arthur Bremberger, 
who had come across the room to stand next to them, said. 
' The doctor turned tiredly to him now, and shook his head. - 
‘I don’t know. That will depend upon his mental recovery.’ ; 

“We will take care of him,’ Bremberger said, half turning 

‘for the benefit of the newsmen gathered. ‘We will spare no 

cost —’ he started to say. ; 

‘How about Jerry Reamers?’ one of the newsmen said, 
ignoring Bremberger. 


‘He’s fine,’ the doctor said. He’s under sedation now, but he — 
talked with his newspaper for almost two hours. Insisted he 


had to file his story before he would let us touch him.” 
‘Was he hurt?’ one of the other newsmen said, 


The doctor shook his head. ‘Shaken up a little. Maybe a — 


couple of bruises, but nothing at all, We'll be keeping him here 
overnight for observation, though. He was suffering from mild 
shock.’ 


Tt was nearly two-thirty in the afternoon before the gathering — 


at the hospital had broken up, and Captain Lipke led Andrea 
Fascetti downstairs to the waiting squad car which would 
take her home. Bremberger had tried to take charge, claiming 
that since Andrea was the wife of a Division employee, she was 
his responsibility. The Captain had cut him off, and with every- 
one else ignoring him, he and Wickery left the hospital to- 
gether, : 


Halfway across town Lipke ordered the driver to pull over at _ 
& newspaper stand where he bought a copy of the New York — 


Post. It was Reamers’s by-lined story on the front page. The 


banner headlines read: KILLER CROC LEAVES ELEVEN — 


DEAD IN SEWER. N.Y.P.D. COP HERO. 


Beneath that was a photograph of Koch standing next to the ‘ 


crocodile that had been pulled up from the sewer and had been 
stretched out next to a pickup truck. The beast was twice as" 


long as the truck, and its back reached almost to Koch’s waist. 
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Andrea ignored the newspaper and concentrated on what she 
would.do when she got back to her empty apartment. She had 
nothing now. Marian was gone, and only Boggs remained. 
Somehow she was going to have to forget. Somehow she was 
going to have to rebuild her life around her baby. She would 
include Boggs too, the only other man who really understood 
how she felt. They needed each other now. 
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by Guy N. Smith 


The Welsh coast basks in summer tranquillity. Then the 
‘drownings’ begin. 


But not until the monstrous crustaceans crawi ashore, 
their pincers poised for destruction, does the world 
understand the threat it faces. 
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T032 841 FOX 4: TREASURE Adam Hardy 
7028092 FOX 14: CLOSE QUARTERS Adam Hardy 
Science Fiction 
1027 724 +SCIENCE FICTION ART Brian Aldiss 
7030245 TIME ENOUGH FOR LOVE Robert Heinlein 
'T029 492 STRANGER IN A STRANGE LAND Robert Heinlein 
7029484 1 WILL FEAR NO EVIL Robert Heinlein 


1030467 STARMAN JONES. Robert Heinlein. 75p 


[026 817 THE HEAVEN MAKERS Frank Herbert 35) 


1031 462 DUNE Frank Herbert £1.25 7 
1022 854 DUNE MESSIAH Frank Herbert 5p 
1023974 THE GREEN BRAIN Frank Herbert 35p 
1023 265 EMPIRE OF THE ATOM A, E. Van Vogt 40p 
1027 473 THE FAR OUT WORLD OF A. E. VAN VOGT 4. E. Var Vogt S0p 
War 
~T027 066 COLDITZ: THE GERMAN STORY Reinhold Eggers 5p 
1020 827. COLDITZ RECAPTURED Reinhold Eggers Op 
7012999 PQ 17-CONVOY TO HELL Lund &Ludlan Wp > 
1026299 TRAWLERS GO TO WAR Lund & Ladlam SOp 4 
7025438 LILIPUT FLEET A, Cecil Hampshire S0p 
Western 

1017 892 EDGE 12: THE BIGGEST BOUNTY George Gilman 30p 
£023 931. EDGE 13: A TOWN CALLED HATE George Gilman 35p 
020002 EDGE 14: THE BIG GOLD George Gilman 30p © 
7020754 EDGE 15: BLOOD RUN . George Gilman 35p 
1022706 EDGE 16; THE FINAL SHOT George Gilman  35p 
7024 881 EDGE 17: VENGEANCE VALLEY George Gilman 40p 
7026 604 EDGE 18: TEN TOMBSTONES TO TEXAS George Gilman 40p 
71028 135 EDGE 19: ASHES AND DUST George Gilman 40p 
7029 042 EDGE 20: SULLIVAN’S LAW George Gilman 45p 
T029 387 EDGE 21: RHAPSODY IN RED George Gilman SO0p 
7030 350 EDGE 22; SLAUGHTER ROAD George Gilman SOp 
General 

7034666 BLACK ROOTS Robert Tralins 95p 
T020 592 SLAVE REBELLION Norman Davids 35p 
1033 155 SEX MANNERS FOR MEN Robert Chartham 6p 
1023-206 THE BOOK OF LOVE ; Dr David Delvin 90p 
[028 828 THE LONG BANANA SKIN Michael Bentine 0p 
Mad 

N862 185 DAVE BERG LOOKS AT LIVING ‘70p 
‘N86i 812 MAD BOOK OF WORD POWER Wp 
N766 895 MORE MAD ABOUT SPORTS 10p 
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@@ The crocodile 

was racing past him, - 

and Reamers only had time 
to look up as the beast’s mouth 
opened wide, then closed 

with a sickening crunching 

sound around the torso 

of one of the men, @® 


For years people had heard 
the rumours about crocodiles 
and alligators lurking in the 
sewers beneath New York — 
and for years everyone had 
laughed about them with 
scorn, butnow... 


